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branch of the law pertaining to the business of insurance in any of its branches, and to In- 
surance Companies; for the purpose of becoming more efficient in that particular branch of 
the legal profession, and to better protect and promote the interests of Insurance Companies 
authorized to do business in the United States or Dominion of Canada or in the Republic of 
Cuba, or in the Republic of Mexico; to encourage cordial intercourse among such lawyers, 
barristers and solicitors, and between them and Insurance Companies generally. 
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a of the members of the Executive Committee and officers responded to 

the call and attended the midwinter meeting at New Orleans during the 
week of February 4th. Those members who reside in that city were most gen- 
erous of their hospitality and we are deeply indebted to them for the pleasure 
and profit which came from a successful and productive meeting. The interest 
and cooperation of all those who officially and unofficially took part in the 
deliberations give definite assurance that conditions which may prevent the 
holding of this year’s annual meeting will not affect the functioning and progress 
of the Association and the enthusiasm of the members. 

Although under the present ban the holding of the annual meeting is not 
possible, the Executive Committee decided that if, by a relaxation of the restric- 
tions, the meeting can be held, it should be at the Edgewater Beach in Chicago 
on September 5, 6 and 7. We have been assured these dates will be made avail- 
able if there should be a material change in the ODT order and Royce Rowe 
and Price Topping, co-chairmen of the Entertainment Committee, are going 
ahead with the necessary arrangements. A complete program is being worked 
out, so advantage can be taken of even a late modification of the order, and 
if that should come in time, the meeting will be held. 

The responsibility of the standing committees this year is greater even than 
under normal conditions, for in large measure, the burden rests upon them to 
promote the objectives, to carry on the work and to maintain the place of the 
Association. All the members ex officio have stated that they will be glad to 
render any assistance in the formulating of the committee programs and to 
confer by correspondence with the chairmen as to the projects to be undertaken. 
Each of them has had extended experience in committee work and their counsel 
will be most valuable in bringing about the desired coordination; Not all the 
chairmen have stated the subjects which their committees are developing and 
each should communicate at once with his ex officio member and fully inform 
him as to what has been and will be accomplished. Without doubt progress is 
being made, but George Yancey is expecting all reports to be available for 
publication in the July Journal and if time continues the speed of the past 
three months, the deadline is not far removed. 

It is heartening to learn of the progress which is being made on the battle 
fields and we rejoice in the hope that the end of the conflict is approaching. 
May that hope and our faith be justified! ; 


F. B. BAYLor, 


President. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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I am sure that the members of the Asso- 
ciation have read with interest President Bay- 
lor’s announcement in this issue of the Journal 
that arrangements had been completed for 
the holding of the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago on September Sth, 6th and 7th, 1945, 
notwithstanding the present ban on the hold- 
ing of such a meeting. Your President is also 
proceeding with arangements for entertain- 
ment, addresses, and a complete program. 
Should the war with Germany end as soon as 
it now appears that it will, the relaxation of 
the ban on such meetings sufficient to per- 
mit the meeting should be effective in time for 
the holding of our annual meeting as sche- 
duled. In any event, it is the desire of your 
President to publish in the Journal the ad- 
dresses which he is now arranging to have de- 
livered at the annual meeting regardless of 
whether or not such meeting can be held. You 
will be advised either in the July Journal or 
by special bulletin sent to all members in am- 
ple time for you to make your arrangements 
to attend the annual meeting in the event 
President Baylor learns that it can be held. 

x * * 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 


President Baylor and your Executive Com- 
mittee have instructed your Editor to pub- 
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lish in the July issue of Jmsurance Counsel 
Journal reports of all standing committees. 
In order for these reports to appear in that 
issue they should reach the Journal Office at 
least by June 15th. I am confident that we 
can count on committee chairmen and com- 
mittee members to complete their work and 
have their reports in the Editor’s Office in 
time for publication. 
* %* * 


OBLIGATION TO DEFEND 


Your Editor recently received a letter from 
one of our distinguished members, who is a 
general counsel of an insurance company, re- 
questing an answer to the following question: 


“You have an automobile policy with (A) 
Company, in which the effective policy per- 
iod is for the year 1944. You do not renew 
that policy, but take a similar policy for the 
year 1945 in (B) Company. 

On December 31, 1944, you run your car 
against a pedestrian, instantly killing him. 

When suit is brought against you for the 
death of the pedestrian, it is alleged there- 
in that the accident which caused the death 
occurred on January 1, 1945. If you for- 
word the suit papers to the 1945 Company 
will it be obligated to defend the assured?” 


I wrote my friend and advised him that I 
was of the opinion that the insurance com- 
pany was under a duty to defend the suit if 
the complaint stated a cause of action covered 
by the policy regardless of whether or not 
there was any foundation for the suit, and 
that the allegations of the complaint, whether 
true or not, would govern as to whether or 
not the 1944 or the 1945 carrier should de- 
fend. 

I am now in receipt of a reply to my letter, 
advising that letters from a number of trial 
attorneys throughout the country had been 
reviewed and that it appears that but three 
of them agreed with the propounder of the 
above question, that fact rather than date al- 
legations is the determinative of the insuror’s 
obligation to defend. That the thought of 
those three and propounder of the question is 
substantially as follows: 
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‘The suit referred to in the agreement of 
the policy is a suit to obtain damages for 
an injury caused by an accident occurring 
at a date which falls within the effective 
period of the policy. That the allegation of 
an incorrect date of accident cannot in any 
way modify the fact.” 


It further appears that those attorneys who 
disagreed with the propounder of the ques- 
tion appear to base their argument on the 
claim that the words “alleging such injury” 
as contained in the defense provision, are to 
be interpreted as having the same meaning as 
would be obtained by the words “alleging that 
the injury is such injury.” They hold that the 
insurer, whose effective policy period is one 
within which the alleged accident date falls, 
is obligated to defend. 

As Home Office Counsel and trial attor- 
neys are from day to day confronted with 
such questions and called on to determine 
and pass upon this and similar questions, I 
trust that you have found the above discus- 
sion of interest. 

I am indebted to Mr. Benj. Brooks, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the American Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company, for the above ques- 
tion and answers. 

I now have before me a similar question of 
coverage and obligation to defend. An em- 
ployee has filed suit for damages against his 
employer. I represent the employer’s com- 
pensation carrier. Investigation discloses with- 
out doubt that employee was injured under 
circumstances which limit the right of the 
employee to proceed under the Workman’s 
Compensation Act of the State of Alabama. 
Question: Although the suit is not under the 
Compensation Act at the present time, should 
the compensation insurance carrier defend the 
suit? No doubt at a later date the complaint 
and cause will be amended to state a cause 
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of action under the Compensation Act and 
will proceed to final judgment under the Act. 
It, of course, is obvious upon the complaint 
being amended to state a cause of action un- 
der the Compensation Act the compensation 
insurance carrier would immediately be ob- 
ligated to defend and respond to any judg- 
ment which might be entered. 
* * * 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


This issue of the Journal contains a roster 
of our membership. In order for your Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Journal Editor to main- 
tain in their respective offices a correct roster 
of our membership we must have your coop- 
eration. You are, therefore, invited to check 
your name in the roster as published in this 
issue and write the Journal Office, with copies 
to the Secretary and Treasurer, in the event 
your name or address or your firm name is 
not correctly shown. 

* * * 


JULY ISSUE OF JOURNAL 


I have for publication in the July issue of 
Insurance Counsel Journal an article written 
by Mr. Kenneth P. Grubb, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, entitled “Proposed ‘Learned Treatises’ 
Rule in Model Code of Evidence of American 
Law Institute”, and an article written by Mr. 
Frank X. Cull, of Cleveland, Ohio, a Vice- 
President of Insurance Counsel, entitled “Al- 
lergy and the Law.” I was unable to publish 
these articles in the April Journal due to their 
late arrival in my office, and the further fact 
that the roster consumes such a large portion 
of the space in this issue. 

I hope to have other articles written by 
members of the Executive Committee for pub- 
lication in the July Insurance Counsel Journal. 
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Secretary’s Report of the Mid-Winter Meeting 
Of Executive Committee 


By Davin I. MCALISTER 
Washington, Pa. 


HE Mid-winter Meeting of the Executive 

Committee was held on Monday and Tues- 
day, February 5 and 6, 1945, at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in New Orleans. The Secretary is 
pleased to report that the interest of the 
Executive Committee in the affairs of the 
Association is such that for the eighth con- 
secutive year there was a one hundred per 
cent attendance, which, in itself, is a record 
almost worthy of attention by Robert Ripley. 

One of the principal items for discussion 
was the Journal of the Association and wheth- 
er or not an effort should be made to make 
it easily available to all law libraries that de- 
sired it on their shelves. Editor George W. 
Yancey reported that with the paper short- 
age he was having about all that he could 
do to get out sufficient Journals for the mem- 
bership and thought that the matter should 
be postponed for the duration. The selling of 
subscriptions to the Journal through magazine 
agencies was discontinued. 

The next item to be considered by the Com- 
mittee was the question of a convention for 
the entire membership in the summer of 1945. 
The recent restrictions of the O.D.T., familiar 
to everyone, prohibit conventions unless ap- 
proval of their necessity is granted by the 
O.D.T. Tentative arrangements had been 
made by the President to recommend the hold- 
ing of the convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel again in Chicago on September 5, 6 and 
7, 1945, which is the week immediately pre- 
ceding the American Bar Association Con- 
vention in Cincinnati. The Homestead Hotel 
at Hot Springs was completely reserved for 
the entire season of 1945, so it was not avail- 
able. Only two hotels showed any interest in 
having the convention and they were the 
Saranac Inn at Saranac Lake, New York, and 
the Ocean House at Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, both somewhat difficult of access by 
rail, and Chicago was finally chosen as having 
available three days immediately preceding 
the American Bar Convention and being cen- 
trally located and transportation from almost 
every portion of the country easily available. 

The President and officers and the Execu- 
tive Committee realize that the membership 


would like to again hold conventions on the 
basis that we formerly held them at White 


‘Sulphur Springs and Hot Springs, but the 


Executive Committee was realistic enough to 
realize that if we had a convention at all, 
convenience of access by rail had to be a 
prime factor. 

The matter was thoroughly discussed and 
it was the unanimous opinion of the Com- 
mittee that if conditions remained as they 
were, with present restrictions on conventions, 
that no application should be made for per- 
mission to hold a convention in 1945, but 
that if war time conditions and conditions 
in general relaxed sufficiently so that the ban 
would be taken off conventions, that the Sec- 
retary, upon the decision of the Exectuive 
Committee, would promptly advise the en- 
tire membership in sufficient time by mail to 
make both hotel and rail reservations, and 
Mr. Craddock of the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
was notified to this effect. (The Secretary 
since the meeting has learned that in the first 
thirty-day period after the anti-convention 
restriction was put in effect only fifteen out of 
four hundred eighty-nine applications were 
approved by the O.D.T.) 

The budget Committee was unable to pre- 
sent a convention budget due to the uncer- 
tainty of having a convention. The Finance 
Committee approved the report of the Treas- 
urer and the Secretary reported on the num- 
ber of deaths, resignations and new members 
since the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held following the Convention in Sep- 
tember. The Secretary presented 29 applica- 
tions for membership in the Association, all 
of which were unanimously approved, and 11 
resignations, which were accepted. 

Bob Noll read a letter to the Committee 
which he had received from Lt. Col. J. Harry 
LaBrum, which was much appreciated by the 
members of the Committee. (The Secretary 
also received a letter and Hap LaBrum writes 
that he is in the office of the Chief Signal 
Officer on the Italian front and that his head- 
quarters are in a 1200-room castle with no 
heat in all 1200 rooms, and that he doesn’t 
think he will ever be warm again.) 
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A Committee of the New Orleans member- 
ship, consisting of Dick Montgomery, Al 
Christovich and Al Kammer, had made some 
wonderful arrangements for the entertainment 
of the members of the Executive Committee 
and their ladies. They held two parties for 
us at the New Orleans Country Club, ar- 
ranged for all who wished to go on the Dock 
Board Yatch on its daily tour of inspection 
of the harbor and port of New Orleans, the 
size of which was a total surprise to all who 
had not seen it before, and a luncheon party 
was arranged for the ladies, combined with 
a tour of the French Quarter and the shop- 
ping section for antiques, and the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Executive Committee: 

“WuereEas, the local New Orleans Com- 
mittee, consisting of Dick Montgomery, Al 
Christovich and Al Kammer, has rendered 
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yeoman service in their efforts to secure res- 
ervations and make preliminary arrangements 
for the mid-winter meeting of the Executive 
Committee; and 

WHEREAS, they have arranged for most de- 
lightful entertainment for the members of the 
Committee and their ladies; and 

WHEREAS, under difficult and trying condi- 
tions, which we all recognize, they made our 
visit and stay in the City of New Orleans 
pleasant, profitable and happy; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the thanks and deep appreciation of the Exec- 
utive Committee and officers of International 
Association of Insurance Counsel be extended 
to the New Orleans Committee and to the 
New Orleans membership of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel for all they 
have done in behalf of our Committee and for 
their splendid hospitality.” 


The Liability of Co-Fiduciaries 


By Henry W. NICHOLS 
Of The New York Bar 


OME time ago it became necessary to make 

a general survey of the liability of fiduci- 
aries for the acts and omissions of their co- 
fiduciaries. This proved a tedious task because 
of the variance between the laws of the several 
states. Much progress has been made in the 
field of unification of state laws, but there 
remain many differences which annoy and 
concern lawyers and sometimes tend to under- 
mine the confidence of the public in our judi- 
cial system. If there were greater uniformity 
in the laws of the several states, we might 
have less reason to fear the encroachment of 
the Federal Government upon the rights of 
the states. 

The attempts which have been made to 
unify state laws prove to be of little help in 
the field under consideration. For example, 
The Uniform Fiduciaries Act (approved in 
1922 by the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws and thereafter 
adopted in whole or in part by twenty states 
and by the District of Columbia) concerns 
largely the liabilities of persons dealing with 
the fiduciary. The Uniform Trust Act (ap- 
proved in 1937 by the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws and 
thereafter adopted in whole or in part by 
Louisiana, Nevada, North Carolina,.. South 


Dakota, and Texas) has for its stated pur- 
pose the clarification and tightening of rules 
regarding the loyalty of trustees to the inter- 
ests of the beneficiaries. One of these acts is 
comparatively new; both are limited as to 
content. Neither has been adopted by a suffi- 
cient number of states to make it a rule of 
general application. 

The works of various text writers were quite 
helpful, but none of them met the need for 
a new and independent review of the situation 
in all states. Having made such a review, the 
following summary and citation of leading 
cases from several of the states may be of 
some value for future reference. 

It may be stated as a general rule that a 
fiduciary is not liable to the beneficiary for 
the acts or omissions of his co-fiduciaries. A 
plea of plene administravit will not avail one, 
however, who has negligently suffered his co- 
fiduciary to waste trust assets. Neither can 
one who has made his co-fiduciary’s defalca- 
tion possible escape liability by showing that 
he received none of the misappropriated assets, 
nor was in any way benefitted by such mis- 
appropriation. Moreover, a plea of ignorance 
of the wrongful acts of a co-fiduciary is not 
a defense when such ignorance is the result of 
negligent inattention to the affairs of the 
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trust. And it is probably redundant to state 
that where one fiduciary participates in the 
wrongful acts of the other, he will be held 
equally liable with such other though he did 
not personally profit by such wrongful acts. 


ALABAMA 


In Knight v. Haynie, 74 Ala. 542 (1883), 
one of three executors delivered to his co- 
executors, estate assets which had been re- 
ceived by him and which were subsequently 
misappropriated by them. The court, in hold- 
ing the non-defaulting executor responsible 
for the misappropriation, quoted with approv- 
al from the works of Williams and Lomax 
on executors (Williams, 5th Amer. Ed., Vol 2, 
p. 1651; 2 Lomax Marg. p. 298): “An execu- 
tor who is merely passive by not obstructing 
his co-executor in receiving the assets, and 
who does not himself concur in the applica- 
tion of them, is not, it seems, answerable. But, 
where one executor receives the whole or a 
part of the testator’s estate, and pays it over 
voluntarily and unnecessarily to his co-execu- 
tor, and the same is embezzled or lost, he who 
so paid it over is answerable with the other, 
unless he can assign a sufficient excuse.” 

See also, Hinson v. Williamson, 74 Ala. 
180 (1883), Royall’s Adminstrators v. Mc- 
Kenzie, 25 Ala. 363 (1854); Pearson v. Dar- 
rington, 32 Ala. 227 (1858); and Stewart v. 
Connor, 9 Ala. 803 (1846). 

The Alabama rule has been fixed by statute, 
reading in pertinent part as follows: “No 
executor or administrator is liable—beyond 
the amount of assets which have come to his 
hands, or which have been lost, destroyed, 
wasted, injured, depreciated, or not collected, 
by want of diligence on his part, or an abuse 
of his trust.” Code 1940, Tit. 61, Sec. 114. 


ARIZONA 


“Our probate practice is taken chiefly from 
the State of California, and the decisions from 
that state are very persuasive.” Matter of the 
estate of J. W. Sullivan, 51 Ariz. 483, 78 Pac. 
2d 132 (1938). While it is true that the court 
here was concerned with a matter of practice, 
it is quite probable that if the question were 
raised, the Arizona Courts would follow the 
California rule, infra. 

CALIFORNIA 


The California rule is set forth In re Whit- 
ney’s Estate, 11 Pac. 2d 1107 (1932). ‘The 
general rule is that an executor, administra- 
tor, or guardian is not liable for a devastavit 
committed by his co-trustee. It is equally the 
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law that by negligent inattention to his duties, 
by delinquency therein far short of active par- 
ticipation in the conversion of trust funds by 
a co-guardian, a guardian may render himself 
liable. These rules deal with the liability of 
trustees to beneficiary. A very different ques- 
tion may arise when we come to the rights or 
liabilities of trustees between themselves. It 
is settled law that ‘though, as respects the 
remedy of the cestui que trust, each trustee is 
individually responsible for the whole amount 
of the loss, whether he was principal in the 
breach of trust, or was merely a consenting 
party, yet, as between the trustees themselves, 
the loss may be thrown upon the party on 
whom, as the recipient of the money 6r other- 
wise, the responsibility ought in equity to 
fall’.” 

See also, Hewlett v. Beede, 83 Pac. 1086 
(1996). 

CONNECTICUT 


The plaintiff in American Surety Company 
of New York v. McMullen, 30 A. 2d 564 
(1943), sought to recover from trustees the 
amount of a loss sustained by it through the 
defalcation of a co-trustee. The court, in 
granting judgment to the defendants, wrote, 
“. , . for certain purposes co-executors are 
considered in law as an individual person, but 
that principle is not carried so far as to hold 
one co-executor liable for misuse of funds of 
the estate in possession of another executor, 
unless he had turned them to that other or 
has concurred in or been negligent in not pre- 
venting that misuse.” 

See also, Babcock v. Hubbard, 2 Conn. 536 
(1818). 

DELAWARE 


In the case of Richards v. Seal, 2 Del. Ch. 
266 (1861) estate funds were misappropriated 
by one of two co-trustees and the non-default- 
ing trustee sought to escape liability upon 
the ground that she did not participate in 
the misuse of the funds, but was wholly ignor- 
ant of her co-trustee’s wrongful acts. The at- 
torney for the complainant conceded that the 
claim of the defense “that a trustee is liable 
for his own breach of trust and not for the 
act of his co-trustee” was correct, but con- 
tended that ignorance of the wrongful act was 
no excuse where such ignorance was the result 
of neglect. The Chancellor agreed, and having 
found that the ignorance of the non-default- 
ing trustee was the result of her neglect, 
granted a decree accordingly. 

See also, Connor v. Mclllvaine, 4 Del. Ch. 
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30 (1867); State etc. v. Belin 5 Har. (Del.) 
400 (1849); and State etc. v. Tunnell, 5 Har. 
(Del.) 182 (1849). 


FLORIDA 


In Section 691.04 of the Florida Statutes 
(1941), Subd. 8, it is provided: “A trustee 
shall be answerable and accountable only for 
his own acts, receipts, neglects, or defaults, 
and not for those of any co-trustee, nor for 
any banker, broker or other person with 
whom any trust money or securities may law- 
fully be deposited, nor for any loss unless the 
same occurs through his own default or negli- 
gence.” See Okeechobee County v. Florida 
National Bank of Jacksonville, et al, 1 So. 2d 
263 (1941), citing Scott on Trusts, Vol. 2, 
Section 224. 

GEORGIA 


Sec. 113-1504 of the Code provides in part: 
“Each executor shall be responsible for his 
own acts only, unless by his own act or gross 
negligence he shall have enabled or permitted 
his co-executor to waste the estate.” 

Section 113-1223 of the Code provides 
« if two or more administrators unite in 
a common bond, all the sureties are bound for 
the account of each administrator, and the 


administrators themselves are mutual sureties 
for each other’s conduct.” The statute is de- 
claratory of the rule followed in the case of 
Hall v. Carter, 8 Ga. 388 (1850), and of the 
general rule with respect to liability under 
joint bonds. 


IDAHO 


Section 15-336 of the Code reads as fol- 
lows: “When two or more persons are ap- 
pointed executors or administrators the pro- 
bate judge must require and take a separate 
bond from each of them.” 

There are apparently no reported cases on 
the liability of one fiduciary for the acts of 
his co-fiduciary but it might well be argued 
that the statute is indicative of a legislative 
intent that each should be responsible for his 
own acts only, in accordance with the general 
rule. 

ILLINOIS 


In U. S. Rubber Co. et ano v. Peterman et 
al, 119 Ill. App. 610 (1905), it was stated: 
“Where an executor is cognizant of a breach 
of trust by his co-executor, and acquiesces in 
it, he is responsible with such wrongdoer for 
any loss which results therefrom to the 
estate.” It appeared in this case that the in- 
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active executor was aware of the conduct of 
the others which gave rise to the loss. 
See also, Marsh et al v. People, 15 Ill. 284 
(1853). 
INDIANA 


Section 6-501 of the Statutes (1933) pro- 
vides: “Every person appointed executor, or 
an administrator with the will annexed, or an 
administrator before receiving letters, shall 
execute a separate bond, with sufficient resi- 
dent freehold sureties, to be approved by the 
proper clerk or court, jointly and severally 
bound, ‘in a penalty payable to the State of 
Indiana, of not less than double the value of 
the personal estate to be administered.” 

In State ex rel Wyant v. Wyant, et al, 67 
Ind. 25 (1879), co-administrators executed a 
joint bond and it was held that under the 
statute such a bond must be considered the 
separate bond of each of the principal obligors 
therein. The court, citing Davis v. Walford, 
2 Ind. 88 (1850), stated: “It has been re- 
peatedly held by this court, that one co-execu- 
tor or co-administrator is not responsible for 
the assets of his decedent’s estate, received by 
the other, but that each one of two or more 
executors or administrators is only responsible 
for assets received by him. . . .” The court 
went on to say that since separate bonds were 
required one administrator could not, in any 
proper sense, be considered the surety of the 
other and that one could, therefore, maintain 
an action against the other and his surety for 
a breach of trust. 


Towa 


Title XXXII, Chap. 509, Sec. 12054 of the 
Code (1939), provides, “One of the several 
executors or administrators may receive and 
receipt for any money, which receipt shall be 
given by him in his own name only, and he 
must individually account for all the money 
thus received and receipted for by himself, 
and this shall not charge his co-executor or 
co-administrator, except so far as it can be 
shown to have come into his hands.” 

In the case of Nettman v. Schramm, 23 
Iowa 521 (1867), two co-executors gave a 
joint receipt to a bank for estate money de- 
posited therein and directed the bank to cre- 
dit one half of the money to each. Neither 
executor ever had possession of that half 
which was credited to the other. One of the 
executors accounted for his share and an at- 
tempt was made to hold him accountable for 
the share of the other. It was held that under 
the statute the accounting executor could not 
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be held liable for the default of the othet 
inasmuch as he had never had actual posses- 
sion of the other’s share. 

KANSAS 

In Insley v. Shire, 54 Kan. 793 (1895) the 
court wrote: “In this case a joint bond was 
given, and the effect of this act was to make 
each executor liable for the default of the 
others during the continuance of the joint 
executorship. 

“There are cases where one executor is 
not answerable for the neglect or bad faith of 
the others, but where one, by his own negli- 
gence, suffers another to waste the estate, 
when, by the exercise of reasonable diligence 
he could have prevented it, he will be held 
responsible for the loss. One of the reasons 
why more than one executor is appointed is, 
that one may watch over and correct the con- 
duct of the other.” 

It would appear that even if the co-execu- 
tors had not filed a joint bond the non-de- 
faulting executor would have been held equal- 
ly liable with the others since the court 
seemed to indicate that it considered passive- 
ness itself to be an act of negligence. 


KENTUCKY 
In Grundy v. Drye, 104 Ky. 825 (1898), 
by agreement among several executors, one of 
them was given exclusive management of the 
estate. The evidence indicated that all of the 
executors were aware that their active co- 
executor was not properly applying the funds 
of the estate, and the court held the passive 
co-executors equally liable with the defaulting 
executor for the loss arising therefrom. The 
court quoted with approval Story on Equity 
Jurisprudence (Sec. 1273); “Whenever a 
trustee or executor, by his own negligence or 
laches, suffers his co-trustee or co-executor to 
receive and waste the trust fund or assets of 
the testator, when he has the means of pre- 
venting such receipt and waste by the exercise 
of reasonable care and diligence, then, in such 
case, such trustee or executor will be held 
personally responsible for the loss occasioned 
by such receipt and waste by his co-trustee or 
co-executor.”. 
_See also, Walker, etc. v. Walker’s Execu- 
tors, etc., 88 Ky. 615 (1880). 
LOUISIANA 
Article 1681 of the Civil Code provides: 
“If there be several executors who have ac- 
cepted, any one of them may act for them all, 
but they shall all be responsible in solido for 
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the property subject to the executorship, un- 
less the testator has divided their functions 
and each of them has confined himself to that 
which to him was allotted.” 


In St. Andra v. Rachel, 3 La. Ann. 574 
(1848), it was held that the article of the code 
applied as well to joint administrators as to 
joint executors, and that it was the duty of 
each of two or more co-administrators to see 
to it that the estate funds were deposited in 
their joint names. The court said that “... in 
a joint administration of a succession the par- 
ty who seeks to relieve himself from respon- 
sibility for a dilapidation of the funds re- 
ceived, must show that it was occasioned by 
no neglect of duty on his part.” The court 
indicated that failure to have the funds de- 
posited in the joint names of all of the admin- 
istrators was a neglect of duty which would 
render the non-defaulting administrators lia- 
ble. 

See also, Girod v. Pargoud, 11 La. Ann. 
329 (1856), and Jordy’s Succession, 5 La. 
Ann. 37 (1850). 

MARYLAND 


In Caldwell v. Graham, 115 Md. 122 
(1911), it appeared that the testator had ap- 
pointed two trustees; by agreement between 
them, one was given exclusive control of the 
personal estate, while the other was to have 
exclusive control of the real estate. The trus- 
tee in charge of the personal estate misappro- 
priated certain moneys and in an action 
against his co-trustee, the court allowed the 
plaintiffs to recover, stating: “As a general 
rule, a trustee is responsible only for his own 
acts or defaults, but if by any affirmative 
conduct or any omission of duty he facili- 
tates, though innocently, a breach of trust, 
which a due attention to his duty would have 
prevented, he is liable for the resulting loss 
to the beneficiaries whose interests were con- 
fided to his protection. 2 Pomeroy Eq. Jur., 
Sec. 1082. It is well settled that such a lia- 
bility exists where ‘by any positive act, di- 
rection or agreement of one joint executor, 
guardian or trustee, the trust money is paid 
over and comes into the hands of the other 
when it might and should have been otherwise 
controlled or secured by both’, as ‘if it is mu- 
tually agreed between them that one shall 
have the exclusive management of one part of 
the trust property and the other of the other 
part;’ 2 Story’s Eq. Jur. 13 Ed., Sec. 1284 

” 


“See also, Zimmerman v. Coblentz, 185 A. 
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342 (1936), and Clarke, etc. v. State, 6 Gill 
and J. 288 (1834). 
MASSACHUSETTS 


In McKin v. Aulbach, 130 Mass. 481 
(1881), two executors gave a joint release and 
discharge of a mortgage. One executor re- 
ceived the money without the knowledge of 
the other and after the misappropriation of 
this money, the estate attempted to charge 
the other for the loss. The court, holding for 
the defendant, stated: “Neither can be held 
responsible for the waste or misconduct of the 
other, unless there be some act or agreement, 
on the part of the one sought to be charged, 
by which the estate has gone into, or has been 
negligently suffered to remain in, the exclusive 
possession and control of the one by whose 
misconduct the loss occurs. . . . But an execu- 
tor is not held any farther than he is shown 
to have participated in the misappropriation. 
‘Merely permitting his co-executor to possess 
the assets, without going farther and concur- 
ring in the application of them, does not ren- 
der him answerable for the receipts of his co- 
executor. Each executor is liable only for his 
own acts, and what he receives and applies, 
unless he joins in the direction and misappli- 
cation of the assets.’ . . . The weight of mod- 
ern authority, both English and American, is 
that a joint receipt is only presumptive evi- 
dence that the money came into the posses- 
sion or under the control of both. And this 
presumption may be rebutted by proof that 
the money was in fact received by one, and 
that the other joined only as a matter of form 
and for the sake of conformity.” 

See also, Ames v. Armstrong, 106 Mass. 15 
(1870). 

MICHIGAN 

In the case of Cheever v. Ellis, 144 Mich. 
477 (1906), an executor entrusted to his co- 
executor the entire management of the estate 
and a loss occurred through the fault of the 
managing executor who, having discharged the 
liability, sought contribution from the pas- 
sive executor. The court, in denying contribu- 
tion, quoted with approval the following from 
Peter v. Beverly, 10 Pet. (U.S.) 532: “It is 
a well settled rule that one executor is not res- 
ponsible for the devastavit of his co-executor 
any farther than he is shown to have been 
knowing and assenting at the time to such 
devastavit or misapplication of the assets; 
and merely permitting his co-executor to pos- 
sess the assets, without going farther, and 
concurring in the application of them, does 
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not render him answerable for the receipts of 
his co-executor. Each executor is liable only 
for his own acts, and what he receives and 
applies, unless he participates in the direction 
and misapplication of the assets.” 


MINNESOTA 


In Southern Surety Company vs. Tessum, 
228 N.W. 326 (1929), the Court, following 
the general rule, used the exact language of 
the California case, quoted above, In re Whit- 
ney’s Estate, 11 Pac. 2d 1107. 


MIssISsIPPI 


“The liability of an executor for the acts of 
his co-executor is always dependent upon cir- 
cumstances. The rendering of a printed ac- 
count is sufficient to establish defendant’s 
liability if uninspected or unrebutted. But he 
may be exonerated from liability by showing 
that no assets came into his hands and that 
the estate was solely administered by the 
other.” Goultney vs. Nolan, 33 Miss. 569 
(1857). 

See also, Fonte v. Horton, 36 Miss. 350 
(1858), holding that an executor is liable for 
the misappropriation of estate funds by his 
co-executor if by the exercise of reasonable 
diligence he could have prevented such mis- 
appropriation; and Jeffries v. Lawson, 39 
Miss. 792 (1861). 


MIssourRI 


In Walker v.. James, 85 S.W. 2d 876 
(1935), twg testamentary trustees who were 
also the sole beneficiaries left the administra- 
tion of the trust to the defendant, and in an 
action by them for an accounting wherein it 
was alleged that the defendant made im- 
proper investments, the court held that the 
two inactive trustees were equally responsible 
with the active trustee for the loss sustained 
by the estate. The court wrote, in part: “But 
it is said that a trustee cannot delegate dis- 
cretionary duties to an agent or to a co-trustee 
so as to absolve himself from responsibility. 
1 Perry on Trusts (7th Ed.) Sec. 402, 408. 
And, ‘where a settlor vests his property in 
several co-trustees, they all form, as it were, 
one collective trustee; therefore they must 
perform their duties in their joint capacity, 
even in making a purchase. In law there is no 
such person known as an acting trustee apart 
from his co-trustees. All who accept the office 
are acting trustees.’ Id., Sec. 411. And in 3 
Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence (4th Ed.), 
Sec. 1082, we read that while a trustee is 
generally not responsible for the acts or de- 
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faults—the intentional or negligent breaches 
of trust—of a co-trustee in which he has not 
joined or concurred, or to which he has not 
consented, or which he had not aided or made 
possible by his own negligence, ‘A trustee is 
responsible for the wilful or negligent wrong- 
ful acts or omissions—breaches of trust—of 
his co-trustee to which he consented, or which 
by his own negligence he made it possible for 
his co-trustee to commit’.” 

See also, Overton v. Woodson, 17 Mo. 453 
(1853). 

NEw JERSEY 

In the case of Brown v. Fidelity Union 
Trust Co. et al, 15 A. (2d) 788, 128 N.J. 
Eq. 197 (1940), the court stated the rule as 
follows: “Whether an executor who leaves the 
management of the estate to a co-executor can 
disclaim any liability for mismanagement de- 
pends on the proofs in the particular case. 
One executor is not liable for the misconduct 
of the other unless he knew, or had notice of 
circumstances which should have put him on 
notice to safeguard the estate.” 

See also, Bechtold v. Read, 28 A. 264 
(1893); Deonkan v. Dawson, 40 N.J. Eq. 
523 (1883); McCartin v. Administrators of 
Henry Traphagen, 43 N.J. Eq. 323 (1867); 
and Bellerjeau v. Executors of Kotts, 4 N.J. 
L. 415 (1817). 

Section 3: 10-8 of the revised statutes pro- 
vides, in part: “Upon good cause shown, the 
orphans’ court ordinary or chancellor may al- 
so require a fiduciary to give bond, in a sum 
and with sureties to be approved by the court, 
to each of his co-fiduciaries to indemnify 
them against loss due to his neglect, default 
or breach of trust... .” 


NEw YorRK 


The law on this subject was well summar- 
ized by the Surrogate of Kings County, In 
Re Slensby’s Will, 7 N.Y.S. (2d) 471 (1938), 
where it was stated: “The subject of the ac- 
countability of a fiduciary for the derelections 
of a co-fiduciary in the absence of active par- 
ticipation therein, has been the subject of re- 
peated judicial pronouncement since time im- 
memorial. A study of these decisions indicates 
that their formulation has involved the appli- 
cation and definition of three basic principles 
of the law respecting the administration of 
estates. The first of these principles is that 
every estate fiduciary, by virtue of his office, 
is entitled to the custody of the assets of the 
estate or fund. When there are two or more 
fiduciaries, each possesses an equal right in 
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this regard and the recognition by one, of 
such right of another, is not in and of itself 
an adequate basis upon which to predicate a 
surcharge on the theory of neglect of duty by 
one yielding to the asserted right of the other. 

“The second basic principle is that a “Trus- 
tee should act in relation to a trust property 
with reasonable diligence, and in case of a 
joint trust he must exercise due caution and 
viligence in respect to the approval of, and 
acquiescence in, the acts of his co-trustee, for 
if he should deliver over the whole manage- 
ment to others, and betray supine indifference 
or gross negligence in regard to the interests 
of the cestui que trust, he will be held res- 
ponsible.’ 

“Finally, it is primary that every fiduciary 
‘is chargeable with all the assets of the de- 
ceased which have been actually received by 
him’ or ‘which have come into his hands’. 
Surrogate’s Court Act, Section 264. “...a 
distinction is to be drawn between a case in 
which the item in question was an asset or 
the proceeds of an asset, which was in the 
actual physical possession of both co-fiduci- 
aries prior to the time when its unrestricted 
control was entrusted to one of their number 
and one in which it was merely one which 
they were entitled to reduce to possession, 
which act had not actually been performed. 
In the former situation, a co-fiduciary who 
surrenders to his associate the asset or pro- 
ceeds thereof, of which he had previously held 
joint ownership, will be held liable, if such 
associate wastes or converts it after he had 
achieved sole custody thereof. Where, how- 
ever, the assets had not been previously re- 
duced to the possession of either fiduciary, one 
will not be held responsible for the devastavit 
of his co-fiduciary merely because he did not 
insist upon receiving personal or joint con- 
trol thereof. 

“The final situation looks to the act or 
neglect of the fiduciary who was not in pos- 
session of the asset which has, as an initial 
matter been reduced to possession by his as- 
sociate with his acquiescence. In such a situa- 
tion, if he has been guilty of gross negligence 
in permitting the continuance of sole control 
by his co-fiduciary, and loss results, he will 
be held liable.” 

See also, Childs v. National Surety Co., 
208 N.Y. S. 108 (1925); Purdy v. Lynch, 
145 N.Y. 462 (1895); Nanz v. Oakley, 120 
N.Y. 84 (1890); Croft v. Williams, 88 N.Y. 
384 (1882); and Earle v. Earle, 93 N.Y. 104 
(1883). 
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NortH CAROLINA 


“The defendants were joint trustees for the 
management of that fund; and, so far as they 
did join in administering it, each is responsi- 
ble for the misconduct of the other. . . . Each 
had an entire control over the assets retained 
by him, so far as the other was concerned. 
Even joining in a receipt does not, of itself, 
subject the trustee, not receiving, to a respon- 
sibility for the act of the other. And the rea- 
son assigned is, as each trustee has not the 
whole power to act, the joining in the receipt 
is a necessary act, and doing so, without more, 
is considered mere formality. . . . Each under 
ordinary circumstances, is answerable only 
for the assets which came into his own hands.” 
Kerr v. Kirkpatrick, 43 N.C. 125 (1851). 

See also, Hauser v. Lehman, 37 N.C. 594 
(1843); William v. Maitland, 36 N.C. 93 
(1840); Ochiltree v. Wright, 21 N.C. 336 
(1836); and Worth v. M’Aden, 21 N.C. 199 
(1835). 

OHIO 

In State v. Guilford, 18 O. 500 (1849), it 
was held that co-trustees who were themselves 
not guilty of negligence were not responsible 
for the misapplication of rents collected by 
one of them. In its decision the court adopted 
the rule as set forth in Story’s Commentaries 
on Equity, Vol. 2, p. 517, Sec. 1235; “A trus- 
tee is to act in relation to the trust property, 
with reasonable diligence; and in cases of a 
joint trust, with due caution and vigilance, 
in respect to the approbation of and acquies- 
cence in the acts of his co-trustees; for if he 
should deliver over the whole management to 
the others, and betray supine indifference, or 
gross negligence, in regard to the interests of 
the cestui que trust, he will be held respon- 
sible.” 

See also, Eckert v. Myers, 45 O.S. 525 
(1888). 

OKLAHOMA 

In re Coyne’s Estate, 103 Okla. 279 (1924), 
it appeared that one administrator had in 
good faith paid to himself what he believed 
to be his share of the estate. The decedent’s 
daughter, who the administrator had unsuc- 
cessfully tried to locate, appeared after the 
estate had been settled and claimed her share 
thereof. The court directed the administrator 
to repay to the estate that part thereof which 
he had distributed to himself, but expressly di- 
rected that such amount would not constitute 
a charge against the co-administrator or his 
surety. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


In Herr et al v. U.S. Casualty Company, 
31 A. (2d) 533; 347 Pa. 148 (1943), it was 
sought to hold two trustees liable for the 
default of their co-trustee. 

By agreement among the trustees the de- 
faulting trustee had the sole right to collect 
money and make deposits. The court in its 
decision quoted from the Restatement of 
Trusts, Sec. 224 (1), (2), “ ‘A trustee is not 
liable to the beneficiaries for a breach of trust 
committed by a co-trustee.’ He will be held 
responsible, however, if he ‘improperly dele- 
gates the administration of the trust to his 
co-trustee; or . . . by his failure to exercise 
reasonable care in the administration of the 
trust . . . (enables) his co-trustee to commit 
a breach of trust.’ 

“Tn determining what acts may be validly 
delegated and what may not, a distinction is 
made between discretionary acts and minis- 
terial acts, the general rule being that the 
former may not be delegated, while the latter 
may. ... Where the act of one of the trustees 
is ministerial, such as the receipt of money or 
the holding of property, the other trustee is 
not chargeable for a loss of it, for he is neith- 
er an insurer of the safety of the trust funds 
nor a surety for his co-trustee.” 

See also, In re Huff’s Estate, 31 A (2d) 
507 (1943); Bickley’s Estate, 13 Pa. Dist. 
323 (1903); In re Irvine’s Estate, 53 A. 502 
(1902); In re Myer’s Estate, 41 A. 24 
(1898); Wilson’s Appeal, 115 Pa. 95 (1886); 
and Estate of Power, 15 Phila. 539 (1882). 

RHODE ISLAND 


In Municipal Court v. Whaley, 25 R.I. 289 
(1903), a joint and several bond had been 
given by two executors, one of whom was also 
a legatee. The latter brought suit against his 
co-executor’s sureties to recover the ‘amount 
lost to the estate by a default of such co- 
executor. The court was confronted with the 
problem of whether one principal on a joint 
and several bond could sue his co-principal 
and his sureties. The court stated, “. . . one 
executor is not liable, as such, for waste com- 
mitted by his co-executor, nor for assets which 
the latter received and misapplied without the 
knowledge and consent of the former. By force 
of modern statutes, however, this rule now 
applies, practically, to liabilities of co-execu- 
tors as between themselves or on accounting, 
since the requirement of a bond protects lega- 
tees and creditors. There can be no question 
that on a joint bond all executors would be 
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jointly liable, for that is the condition of the 
bond... . / As several bonds, the sureties are 
sureties severally of each executor, as they 
might be on separate bonds. Only in this way 
can effect be given to the provision of several- 
ty in the bonds. 

“Tf the joint executors are not liable for 
the devastavit of each other, we see no satis- 
factory reason why one should not be entitled 
to sue for his separate and personal claim.” 

SouTH CAROLINA 

In Gates v. Whetstone, 8 S.C. 244 (1876), 
one of two executors received money for the 
sale of certain cotton and the estate sought to 
hold the other executor liable for the subse- 
quent loss of the money. The court, in ab- 
solving the defendant, stated: “It is true that 
if an executor, of his own will, turns over to 
a co-executor a fund in his hands belonging to 
the estate of his testator, or by his act re- 
moves it from his own sole control and sub- 
jects it to the common control of himself and 
his co-executor, he will . . .‘be generally res- 
ponsible for its administration.’ 

“Tn this state the courts have not held an 
executor liable for the acts of his co-executor 
to which he has not contributed in some di- 
rect and active way, so as by his interference 
to afford not only countenance but coopera- 
tion.” 

See also, Broome v. Mordecai, 108 S.E. 
407 (1920); Atcheson v. Robertson, 3 Rich. 
Eq. 132 (1850); and Tompkins v. Tompkins, 
18 S.C. 1 (1882). 

TENNESSEE 

In Hays v. Hays, 3 Tenn. Ch. 88 (1875), 
one of the co-executors defaulted and the 
court was asked to hold the other executor 
equally liable for the default. The court wrote 
as follows, citing Deaderick v. Cantrell, 10 
Yerg. 263: “A distinction was there taken 
between directory and discretionary trusts un- 
der a will, and all the executors were held 
responsible where the trust is directory, be- 
cause all are bound to see that these direc- 
tions are faithfully carried out; whereas, in 
matters of descretion, each is, in general res- 
ponsible only for his own exercise of -discre- 
tion. . . . If, however, one trustee, even in the 
case of a discretionary trust, permit another 
to retain funds for a long time, without seeing 
that they are properly invested in accordance 
with the trust, he will thereby make himself 
liable for the fund if loss occur.” 

In the case of Allen & Hill, Ex’rs. v. Shanks, 
90 Tenn. 359 (1891), two executors agreed 
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between themselves that one should have the 
sole management of certain real estate in one 
state, and the other the sole management of 
real estate in another state. A loss arose out 
of the mismanagement by one of the executors 
of that property which was in his control and 
it was necessary for the Court to decide 
whether both were equally liable. Holding that 
they were, the court stated: “Joint executors 
of a will are jointly liable for the entire ad- 
ministration, although they may, by agree- 
ment between themselves, have divided the 
work and each performed his part alone.” The 
court’ stated that the division of duty was a 
matter of personal agreement which could in 
no way affect their joint liability and said: 
“The failure to wind up this estate and the 
continuance in possession of the lands in both 
states, was clearly the result of the concurring 
opinions of complainants (the executors) as 
to the true policy.” 
VERMONT 

In Sparhawk v. Buell, 9 Vt. 41 (1837), 
the Court said: “One executor is not indeed 
liable for the devastavit of another joint exe- 
cutor, in regard to goods which have never 
been under his control, but, if he permit 
funds, once in his hands, to go into the pos- 
session of his co-executor, and he squanders 
them, he is liable. And, this is upon the 
ground that each executor is liable for the 
faithful discharge of the joint duties, but not 
of the several duties.” 

VIRGINIA 

In McCormick’s Executors v. Wright’s Exe- 
cutors, 79 Va. 524 (1884), the Court wrote: 
“Tn respect to the liability of joint executors, 
the settled general rule is that each is liable 
as principal for his own acts, and as surety 
for the acts of his companion when they exe- 
cute a joint official bond. . . . But when one of 
the executors actually or tacitly assents to a 
misapplication of the assets by the other, or 
knowing of an intended misapplication of the 
assets, he fails to interfere, and loss occurs, 
when by the exercise of reasonable diligence 
he might have prevented it, he thereby ren- 
ders himself responsible as a principal debtor 
for such default.” 

See also, First and Merchants National 
Bank of Richmond v. Bank of Waverly, 197 
S.E. 462 (1938); and Boyd’s Executors v. 
Boyd’s Heirs, 3 Gratt 113 (1846). 

WASHINGTON 

In re Haggarty’s Estate, 178 Pac. 644 

(1919), it appeared that the testator had ap- 
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pointed co-executors of his will and from the 
tenor of the instrument it was apparent that 
he reposed great confidence in each of them, 
giving them wide discretion in the manage- 
ment of the estate. One of the executors was 
a banker and an accountant and he, it was 
agreed, was to have charge of the estate’s 
bank account. The other executor, however, 
was led to believe that the funds were under 
his joint control when actually they were not. 
Funds from the bank account were improperly 
applied and the heirs sought to surcharge the 
nondefaulting executor. In deciding against 
the heirs the court quoted with approval from 
“an exhaustive note appended to Cheever v. 
Ellis, 11 L.R.A. (N.S.) 297, 349” reading: 
“Tt is a general, if not a universal rule, that 
an executor or administrator is not liable for 
the acts, defaults, or devastavits of his co- 
executors or co-administrors, unless he has in 
some manner aided, concurred in, or contri- 
buted to them.” The court went on to say 
that, “The defendant has not failed in his 
duty as the deceased vested large discretionary 
powers in the co-executors and when one en- 
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trusted to the other the sole custody of the as- 
sets of the estate, he was not reposing any 
greater degree of trust and confidence in him 
than the deceased himself did and intended 
should be reposed by one in the other in the 
management of the estate affairs.” 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing cases show that while there 
is great similarity in the underlying principles, 
the courts of the several states have differed 
widely as to what constitutes negligent inat- 
tention, acquiescence and other circumstances 
rendering one fiduciary liable for the acts of 
his co-fiduciaries. It is well to have a thorough 
knowledge of underlying principles but fre- 
quently generalization is difficult. This, as in 
many another situation, requires that an 
answer to a particular problem come from a 
study of the decisions of the jurisdiction con- 
trolling the acts of the fiduciaries involved. 

* * * 


The above article was prepared for publication in 
in the July, 1944 issue of Insurance Counsel Journal 
and does not include cases that may have been de- 
cided subsequent to that date. 


Life Insurance Trust Agreements Compared With 


Settlement Provisions Under Insurance Contracts 


By Rosert GUINTHER 
Akron, Ohio 


HE common or garden variety practitioner 
of the law is occasionally called upon to 
advise as to the relative merits of Insurance 
Trust Agreements, made with banks or Trust 
Companies, and Settlement Provisions, made 
part of insurance contracts issued by Life In- 
surance Companies. The inquirer is anxious 
to know whether proceeds of insurance upon 
his life will be better handled by one method 
than by the other. 

At the request of a client who had executed 
a Life Insurance Trust Agreement in 1930, 
and whose policies aggregated a considerable 
sum, I reviewed his Agreement and made 
comments by way of letter to him upon the 
subject above indicated. Thereupon he 
transmitted my letter (all names deleted) to 
a trust Company which, in turn, expressed a 
view upon the subject matter. 

Much more, certainly, can be said than has 
been said by myself and by the Trust Com- 
pany. The two documents, however, set forth 
an outline as to the differing points from 


which the subject can be viewed. According- 
ly, I adopt them as the body of this article. 


THE LAWYER’S LETTER 


DEAR MP.. A: 

I have gone through the draft of insurance 
trust agreement suggested by The X Trust 
Company for yourself, and further have gone 
through the original trust agreements which 
you have now in force with The Y Trust 
Company. I want you to permit me to make 
some comments without direct reference to 
the draft which has been presented to you. 
My comments will relate to the subject of 
Life Insurance Trusts, generally, whether the 
Trustee is a New York, a Cleveland, a Chi- 
cago, or an Akron bank. 

A good many years ago life insurance trusts 
were highly popular. One particular reason 
was that the proceeds of life insurance, up to 
a fixed ceiling, were exempt from Federal Es- 
tate Tax. The ceiling has been progressively 
lowered. It became $60,000; then $40,000; 
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and now there is no specific exemption what- 
ever as to life insurance proceeds. Under 
present law, a flat $60,000 of exemption is 
allowed, without regard to whether the sum 
comes from other property or is the proceeds 
of life insurance. During the period when life 
insurance proceeds were partially exempt, it 
was considered desirable to put them off to 
one side in a separate basket. The life insur- 
ance trust provided a convenient vehicle for 
doing that. Because of the indicated change 
in law, the particular reason just discussed no 
longer exists, and there is no occasion, tax- 
wise, to maintain a separate life insurance 
trust, putting the proceeds of insurance in the 
hands of a Trustee. 

Another of the reasons for the popularity of 
life insurance trusts was that, through the 
trust, greater flexibility of handling could be 
secured than through the settlement pro- 
visions offered by most insurance companies. 
Under a Trust Agreement, the Trustee could 
receive the proceeds and make investments 
which could possibly exceed the rate of return 
which the insurance companies would allow. 
Usually the agreement allowed the Trustee to 
invest in “non-legals,” for except for such in- 
vestments the yield in the hands of the Trus- 
tee was only modest. The draft of your own 
agreement, for example, authorizes the Trus- 
tee to go outside the limits of statutory in- 
vestments for Trustees. In the 1920s the 
record of Trustees of Insurance Trusts was 
excellent, and they produced high yields, so 
that many people believed that a Bank Trus- 
tee could do a better job of getting earnings 
than the insurance companies could do for 
themselves. I need not tell you that the ex- 
perience of the ’20s was reversed in the ’30s, 
and that many Trustee’s investments went 
badly “sour,” whereas insurance companies 
continued (with but few exceptions) to per- 
form their contracts and to pay interest at 
the contract rate upon policy proceeds left 
with them after maturity. 

Coupled with the financial experience just 
discussed, came a liberalizing on the part of 
insurance companies as to the kind of settle- 
ment agreements they were willing to make, 
either with the policyholder during life, or 
with the beneficiary after death of the in- 
sured. Almost any desired provisions as to 
holding of insurance money: payment in in- 
stallments: payment of interest only: pay- 
ment of interest for a period, and then pay- 
ment of part of the principal—were written 
into agreements direct with the insurer. 
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The draft of your proposed trust agree- 
ment dedicates payment of income from the 
trust estate to your wife during her lifetime. 
If a Bank Trustee by investing the proceeds 
of life insurance money can make better in- 
come than the life insurance companies them- 
selves can make, then the net income which 
will be paid to your wife will be greater than 
the interest which would be paid to her if the 
proceeds were left on deposit with the insur- 
ance company. Your policies were taken out 
many years ago. Without examination of 
them, I am willing to hazard the guess that 
every one of them has a guaranteed 3% set- 
tlement option, and that the insurance com- 
pany, if it retained the proceeds, would be re- 
quired to pay at least 3% upon the sum re- 
tained. That a Trustee can make absolutely 
secure investments netting more than 3% is, 
I think, doubtful. 


The provisions in your proposed draft that 
at the time of the death of your wife the trust 
estate shall be divided equally between your 
son and daughter: that they shall receive in- 
come until they have attained certain ages: 
and that aliquot parts of the principal shall 
be paid to them when they reach the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-five—these are pro- 
visions which are common in life insurance 
settlements. 


There are provisions in the draft author- 
izing the Trustee to make payments of part 
of the principal from time to time to your 
widow in the event that they are necessary 
for her support, maintenance and comfort. 
Like provisions are made for the children in 
the event they have not yet reached the age 
of twenty-five years at the time of the death 
of your wife. In the draft no “ceiling” is 
placed upon the amounts which may be so 
advanced. Discretion is permitted to be ex- 
ercised by the Trustee as to advancements 
made for “support, maintenance, education 
and advancement in life.” 

Life Insurance Companies will permit a 
settlement agreement to be made between 
them and you directing them to pay part of 
the sums retained by them at the time of 
your death, upon the written request of the 
beneficiary for whom they are held. They 
will, however, probably require that a “ceil- 
ing” be fixed and that they be authorized to 
make payment of any sum within that ceil- 
ing which commonly sets out a maximum 
amount which may be demanded in any one 
calendar year. Probably the amount which 
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can be thus secured by the beneficiary is tax- 
able as a succession to the beneficiary. The 
Life Insurance Companies will perform what- 
ever contract you make with them. They 
will not exercise discretionary powers. 


The fees charged by the Trustee are based 
upon the income which the trust fund earns. 
No fee is charged by the insurer if it retains 
the proceeds of the insurance money. Some 
persons have said that an incentive to a Trus- 
tee to gain larger fees upon income tends to 
cause the Trustee to be less careful as to the 
principal of the trust estate, and contributes 
to a condition where some of the assets in 
which investment is made are temporarily 
high yielding but eventually prove to be of 
less sound value. 


Probably the proposed trust agreement 
would enable the Bank Trustee to charge a 
fee even upon the part of the insurance pro- 
ceeds which it turned over to your Estate’s 
Executor for the purpose of discharging your 
Obviously no such 


Federal Estate Taxes. 
provision is desirable. 


From all the foregoing, you will have 
reached the conclusion that I can see no ad- 
vantage to you in the maintenance of your 
Life Insurance Trust Agreement except that 
under such an agreement there is an element 
of “flexibility” because the Trustee can ex- 
ercise discretionary powers while the Life In- 
surance Company acts according to its con- 
tract. The settlement agreements can in- 
clude all the matters which I have discussed 
above, except the right to exercise discretion, 
and in addition can contain provisions that 
the widow, or other beneficiary, can call upon 
the insurer to make payment of a sum certi- 
fied to be necessary for the payment of Fed- 
eral Estate Taxes upon your other property. 
The Insurance Companies will, I am sure, 
be happy to submit to you forms of settle- 
ment agreements. 


I do not want you to get the impression 
that I am recommending insurance company 
settlement provisions as against an insurance 
trust agreement because I am interested in in- 
surance companies. I represent none of those 
in which you are yourself an insured. I have 
represented Banks in preparing a good many 
different life insurance trust agreements. My 
conclusions as set forth in this letter are di- 
rected wholly toward your own individual 
situation, which may be very different from 
that of somebody else. 
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THE TRUST COMPANY’S COMMENTS 


I am greatly interested in the substance of 
the letter written to Mr. A, presumably by 
his counsel, especially as to the reasons for 
possible change in public opinion regarding 
the favor or disfavor of insurance trusts as a 
medium for settlement of an insurance estate. 

It is a debatable question as to whether the 
elimination of the specific exemption appli- 
cable to life insurance under the Federal Es- 
tates Tax or the yield on investments held in 
insurance trusts, or both, had any great effect 
upon the public’s use of the insurance trust as 
a medium for settlement of an insurance es- 
tate. 

The plan used has in most instances been 
part of the sales effort of the person coun- 
selling the holder of insurance and that most 
counsellors, at the inception of the life insur- 
ance trusts which came into being approxi- 
mately thirty years ago, advocated the insur- 
ance trust as a means of disposing of the trust 
estate because of its elasticity. 


Public opinion may have been influenced 
by the economic situation which involved 
banking during the depression years as it did 
life insurance, and trust institutions had im- 
posed upon them criticisms which were not in 
the majority of instances justified. Another 
quite natural influence against the develop- 
ment of insurance trusts arose from the fact 
that an insurance counsellor, upon creation of 
an insurance trust, felt generally he had lost, 
or been separated from, his contact with the 
insured. A settlement with an insurance com- 
pany provides a much better medium for 
later entree to the insured than an insurance 
trust agreement with which the insurance 
counsellor has a very remote connection. 


The settlement with the insurance company 
and the insurance trust are comparable only 
in the fact that the subject matter dealt with 
at the time of the insured’s death is the cash 
produced by insurance purchased by the in- 
sured and by the fact that payments are made 
to beneficiaries. The two plans otherwise 
take a different status in relationship to the 
beneficiaries. This difference stems mainly 
from the fact that the insurance plan is a con- 
tractual debtor and creditor relationship: that 
is, in consideration of a sum of money the in- 
surance company agrees to certain commit- 
ments that are set forth in the contracts, 
whereas the trust involves the holding and ad- 
ministering of funds or property, the equit- 
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able interest in which belongs to the creator 
and the beneficiary. 

The settlement with the insurance company, 
because of its contractual character, retains to 
a great extent the form of insurance. In 
other words, the company agrees to pay in- 
terest on the funds in accordance with a rate 
which it believes it would be able to earn 
over a period of years, or agrees to pay out 
the insurance proceeds over a period of years 
in installments predetermined in amount and, 
of course, based upon actuarial calculations of 
estimated earnings, life expectancy or a com- 
bination of both. 

Under the insurance plan, which is a con- 
tractual relationship, the costs of administra- 
tion are mathematically computed and in- 
cluded in the consideration collected by the 
insurance company, but in the trust plan com- 
pensation appears under the agreement cover- 
ing the services or duties to be performed by 
the trustee. It has been said by insurance 
actuaries that there is probably no institution 
doing business for profit where the expenses 
are more accurately determined and collected 
than in insurance. In the settlement of an 


insurance estate under the insurance company 
program the contractual relationship is again 


in evidence by the fact that it must be de- 
termined in advance the amount which is to 
be paid and the period of time during which 
disbursements are to be made. No payments 
are optional with the insurance company. Un- 
der the trust plan the income and trust es- 
tate may be disbursed at the entire discretion 
of the trustee if so desired. 

Much is said regarding the income received 
from the insurance plan and the trust plan. 
Except in unusual periods of investment yields 
there should not be much difference between 
the yield on securities in the insurance com- 
pany portfolio than that obtained by the 
trustee in investment of trust funds. A well 
managed insurance company and a capable 
and experienced trust company surround 
themselves with the best in investment coun- 
sel and have access to the same investments 
and their experience over a period of years 
contributes largely to the elimination of dan- 
gers which others, both new insurance com- 
panies and new trust departments, might not 
have. In a period of high income yield the 
trust’s return would undoubtedly exceed that 
obtained from insurance because the entire 
income from the trust must be paid to the 
beneficiaries or accounted for to the trust, 
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whereas insurance being a contractual obli- 
gation possibly such companies would set 
aside part of the earnings in surplus, or re- 
serves, to meet a possible future radical de- 
cline in investment yields. In depression 
times when investment yields might be low 
for a temporary period insurance companies 
might draw upon their reserves to make up 
their contractual commitments. If the low 
return on securities would prevail over a pro- 
tracted period the question has always been 
raised as to how long the insurance company 
would be able to carry out its commitments 
which had been based on a much higher 
yield. 

Dealing in generalities for a moment on 
this question of investment, it would be con- 
ceded that a trust department of a financial 
institution must, if for no other reason than 
self-preservation, operate upon an investment 
policy which surrounds itself with all the 
safeguards that are known because a benefici- 
ary may at any time, and from time to time, 
demand an explanation of the investment 
policy involved in the particular trust and un- 
less sound, much unfavorable publicity is 
promptly created. An insurance company, on 
the other hand, is subject to state laws and 
supervision, which deal to a great extent in 
class investment rather than the individual 
investment, and it is human nature to take 
greater latitude in making investments under 
such circumstances. 

Insurance company settlement programs 
should not be compared with general trust 
administration because outside of insurance 
trusts, trust companies inherit securities 
which immediately involve questions of sales 
or retention and other adjustments in an at- 
tempt to convert such securities or property 
into what the investment program of such 
trust institution indicates as being suitable for 
trustees to hold. 

The nature of a contractual obligation be- 
ing to predetermine the responsibilities of the 
parties any such contract whose performance 
extends over a period of many years and deals 
with factors having a bearing upon changing 
economic situations may or may not work out 
satisfactorily to the parties involved, depend- 
ing to a great extent upon whether the same 
conditions exist during the lifetime of the 
contract as were present and were used in de- 
veloping the contract. 

The trust plan being an expression of the 
creator’s wishes need not be fixed in its ob- 
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jectives: the general purpose may be set forth 
and very broad powers given to the trustee in 
carrying out the general purpose. Therefore 
the administration of the trust may be ar- 
ranged so that it fits in with the changing 
economic conditions or requirements. It may 
be made to function as conditions and factors 
affecting the trust estate or beneficiaries may 
warrant. 

Estate and inheritance taxes present a prob- 
lem in the settlement of any estate and insur- 
ance funds provide a means not only for pay- 
ing such obligations but at the same time 
preserving other assets belonging to the de- 
cedent’s estate. If the settlement of insur- 
ance under an insurance company plan is fol- 
lowed and the plan contemplated the use of 
the insurance funds for the payment of such 
taxes presumably that could be accomplished 
by authorizing the beneficiary to withdraw a 
sufficient amount for such purpose, however, 
there would be no obligation on the part of 
the beneficiary to do so. Property forming 
the corpus of the estate might have to be sold 
to obtain funds to pay the taxes and in an 
unfavorable market this might be very dis- 
advantageous and if the beneficiary did turn 
over to the executor of the estate funds to 


pay taxes that might be considered as a gift 
and might or might not involve a gift tax, 
depending upon tax laws at that time and the 
amount involved. 


The contract with the insurance company 
might provide for the payment of interest to 
the beneficiary and an attempt to provide 
elasticity by giving the beneficiary the right 
to withdraw a specified amount periodically 
or without limit. The insurance contract will 
not provide for distributions otherwise, there- 
fore if a limitation was placed on the period- 
ical amounts that may be withdrawn by the 
beneficiary, the amount estimated may be 
more than necessary or insufficient. In either 
case if more is withdrawn than is con- 
templated by the creator of the plan, or the 
limitation in amount withdrawable is such 
that a real emergency cannot be provided for 
the motive back of establishing the insurance 
estate has not fulfilled the ends contemplated. 


Under a trust plan the trustee may be 
given the right to purchase assets of the don- 
or’s estate, thereby exchanging cash in the in- 
surance trust for property in the estate, fur- 
nishing funds to the executor and preserving 
property of the estate. The amount required 
does not need to be predetermined and no 
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question of gift is involved. If the trust set- 
tlement gives the trustee wide discretion in 
taking care of the beneficiaries’ needs, which 
over a period of years cannot be predeter- 
mined with any degree of accuracy, the ad- 
ministration of the trust can meet the needs 
of the beneficiaries exactly as desired by the 
donor. Thereby the settlement fits the needs 
of the beneficiaries as they arise, the benefi- 
ciaries do not have to make their needs fit a 
predetermined settlement. 

Probably the issue may be summarized 
briefly in this statement, that a qualified, ex- 
perienced and responsible trust department of 
a financial institution should be able to match 
the return of a well managed insurance com- 
pany,’and that being the case, or even if the 
return were slightly lower, the fact that a 
trust may be drawn so that its benefits to the 
beneficiaries will be proportionate to their 
needs as they arise, should weigh heavily in 
determining the medium through which the 
insurance estate should be disposed of. 


REVIEW 


Enough probably has been said in the fore- 
going two letters to enable a thoughtful per- 
son to determine whether his particular situ- 
ation suggests the creation of an Insurance 
Trust Agreement or the preparation of Settle- 
ment Provisions to become part of his insur- 
ance policies. The Trust Agreement permits 
“flexibility” and “elasticity.” The Settlement 
Provisions give definitely established amounts 
to definitely established persons at definitely 
established times. Whether an insured per- 
son will prefer “elasticity” above “definite- 
ness” will depend upon his family picture. If 
the family pattern is normal, and no unusual 
circumstances are present, it seems to me that 
the ordinary man will prefer the Settlement 
Provisions. Through them he can secure the 
results which most men desire when they take 
out insurance, i.e.: 

(a) Preservation of principal from dissi- 
pation by unbusinesslike beneficiaries. 

(b) Transmission of a definite part of the 
principal to children, or, possibly to grand- 
children. 

(c) Reduction of tax burdens which would 
fall if all the principal came to the widow, 
who, in turn, but not within five years, trans- 
mitted it to children or grandchildren. 

(d) Assurance of freedom from want and 
comfortable living for the widow who sur- 
vives. 
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Some Practical Abstractions About Insurance 


By WILLIAM J. BUTLER 
New York City 


“When the conduct of an enterprise af- 
fects commerce among the States is a 
matter of practical judgment, not to be 
determined by abstract notions.” 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in Polish 
National Alliance v. National Labor 
Relations Board, 322 U. S. 643, 650. 
* * * 
Ts question was (a) does the power which 
the Wagner Act confers upon the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board “to prevent any 
person from engaging in any unfair labor 
practice * * * affecting commerce” authorize 
the Board to proceed against an insurance so- 
ciety whose business involves a “web of 
money-making transactions woven across 
many State lines,” and (b) if so, could Con- 
gress validly confer this authority on the 
Board under its constitutional power “to reg- 
ulate commerce * * * among the several 
States”? 

As to both questions the Supreme Court 
said “Yes,” the answer which it also gave in 
the companion case of United States v. South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association to similar 
questions under the Sherman Act. 

Those who, relying on a long and unbroken 
line of Supreme Court decisions, have labored 
under the misapprehension that the insurance 
business is not commerce at all, will have to 
be satisfied with the explanation that these 
earlier pronouncements, which were neither 
equivocal nor conditional, were made in a dif- 
ferent context. They were, moreover, made 
for a certain purpose, and it is therefore pos- 
sible, without overruling them, to say pre- 
cisely the opposite for a different purpose. 

In this case, as in so many others, the de- 
termination to vindicate expanded govern- 
mental authority is accomplished not only by 
brushing aside all previous pronouncements 
on the point, but also by brushing into the 
opinion a fictitious aphorism of such epi- 
grammatic excellence as to evoke the obies- 
ances of impressionable legal scholars and di- 
vert attention from the question whether the 
primary rules of thinking are receiving any 
more respectful treatment than the earlier de- 
cisions of the court. 

The aphorism, being, as it were, sub specie 
aeternitatis, has the faculty of long outliving 


the determination which evoked it, and of 
appearing in all sorts of unexpected places as 
a principle of decision. This is not a reason 
why there ought to be no aphorisms. For ex- 
ample, that “the very meaning of a line in 
the law is that you intentionally may come as 
close to it as you can if you do not pass it” is 
a useful truth which needs frequent repetition. 
But it és a reason why, in the interest of the 
integrity of mental processes, the judicial 
aphorism should be formulated with extreme 
care. The narcotic influence of the bromide 
“the life of the law has not been logic; it has 
been experience” with its suggestion of an 
actually non-existant antagonism, has not 
been without its drowsy effect. 

The aphorism quoted by way of introduc- 
tion to these observations is probably not a 
classic. But it is typical, and it warrants 
some comment on the type it represents. 

Like many other pronouncements of its 


.kind (viz., “each case must be decided on its 


own merits;” “no rigid formula can be de- 
vised,” etc.) it purports to say something, not 
about the case itself, but about how the case 
is being decided, or, more specifically, how it 
is not being decided. 

When the general literature of an epoch 
reaches the stage of introspective preoccupa- 
tion with its own processes, it is generally re- 
garded as being on the decline. Whether this 
judgment is sound, and whether, if it is, the 
same test will detect a menopause in juris- 
prudence, is debatable matter. The important 
point is that the least that can be asked of a 
judicial aphorism, whether it deals with prin- 
ciples of conduct or principles of decision, is 
that it should be sensible, however sententious. 
So the question is whether the purported 
principle that “when the conduct of an en- 
terprise affects commerce among the States is 
a matter of practical judgment, not to be de- 
termined by abstract notions” is defensible 
in point of reason.* 


*It is profitless to inquire how we have jumped 
from the question whether a law regulates commerce 
among the several States, as the Constitution says the 
test is, to the question whether it regulates something 
which may or may not be commerce itself but which 
affects commerce among the States, as the Court 
says the test is, and equally profitless to inquire 
whether the two tests were judged equivalent with- 
out the use of “abstract notions.” 
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The problem being one of meaning, not of 
attitudes, the question begging character of 
such phrases as “practical judgment” and 
“abstract notions” must first be noted, and 
then put aside. All men of affairs want to be, 
or at least be thought, practical. They also 
want to be men of judgment. So when a proc- 
ess has been described as a “practical judg- 
ment” the scale has already been tipped in 
its favor and against the supposed antithesis. 
“Abstract notions” is another facile trick of 
phrase. A notion, in popular language, is an 
idea with a twist. Hence, there are “odd no- 
tions,” “curious notions,” “foolish notions” 
and—evidently designed to carry the same 
implication—“abstract notions.” 

All this must, of course, be disregarded if 
the argument, unloaded, still keeps to the 
road. Whether it does or not is the next 
question. 

To determine whether the conduct of an 
enterprise affects commerce among the States, 
we make a “practical judgment.” True, this 
form of words does not bring us very closely 
to grips with the nature of the mental opera- 
tion it professes to identify. But there must 


be a clue somewhere. Is it a clue to say that , 


the “practical judgment” excludes abstract 
ideas? We proceed to inquire. 

If we propose to exclude all abstractions, 
we must start by eliminating “conduct,” 
which is an abstract or universal idea syn- 
thesizing happenings in the physical world 
which are themselves wholly individual and 
concrete. The mind abstracts from these 
happenings certain common notes in respect 
of their source and manner of transpiring, and 
combines them in the idea of “conduct.” But 
there is no “conduct” until the abstraction has 
been made. “From the concrete to the ab- 
stract” is a precisely accurate description of 
the only way such an idea can be formed. 

By the same token, we must discard “en- 
terprise” which is a similar abstraction, simi- 
larly arrived at. Also “commerce.” 

No one can deny that the net result of this 
is that the problem has been enormously sim- 
plified. In fact, it has disappeared. 


We may be able to restore it by supposing 
that abstractions are proscribed, not in stat- 
ing the problem, but only in solving it. We 
will assume, in other words, that we must de- 
cide whether the abstractions “conduct” and 
“enterprise” affect the abstraction “com- 
merce,” without ourselves using any abstrac- 
tions to do the work of the verb.. The: diffi- 
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culty with this is that the verb is “affect,” 
and that “affect” is the most extreme ab- 
straction of them all. 

“To affect” means “to cause to change.” 
The principle of causation is so abstract an 
idea that many philosophers deny it exists at 
all. If it does not, our problem disappears 
again, for there can then be no question of 
anything affecting anything else. If it does, 
the problem and the abstraction are the same 
thing. 

Thus we have not yet found a way to de- 
termine the existence of an abstract relation- 
ship between abstractions without using ab- 
stractions in the process. Yet the abstract 
principle has been announced that this must 
be done, and that the way to do it is by mak- 
ing a “practical judgment.” So we must con- 
tinue our search for a clue. Perhaps Justice 
Frankfurter’s opinion in the Polish Alliance 
case will help. 

The opinion tells us that the Constitution 
has entrusted the “practical judgment” as to 
what affects interstate commerce “primarily 
and very largely to the Congress, subject to 
the latter’s control by the electorate.” 

Congress, then, is to make the “practical 
judgment” whether the business of the Polish 
Alliance affects commerce among the several 
States, and is thus within the constitutional 
power to regulate. The only function of the 
Court is to determine whether Congress “has 
exceeded limits allowable in reason for the 
judgment which it has exercised,” and the 
Court cannot say that Congress “could not 
deem the activities here in question to affect 
what men of practical affairs would call com- 
merce” and “deem them related to such com- 
merce not by gossamer threads but by solid 
ties.” 

So Congress has made the “practical judg- 
ment” that a business such as the Polish Al- 
liance conducts affects commerce among the 
States, and the Court will not insist that Con- 
gress try again. But how was the “practical 
judgment” made, and what went on when it 
was being formed? The surprising thing is 
that apparently nothing whatever went on, 
and no such judgment was made. All Con- 
gress did was establish a certain generic cate- 
gory of acts to be regulated. What category? 
Unfair labor practices “tending to lead to a la- 
bor dispute burdening or obstructing com- 
merce or the free flow of commerce.” Thus, 
having struggled so far, we find ourselves 
back where we started. In what kinds of en- 
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terprise can there be practices which “tend to 
lead to a labor dispute burdening or obstruct- 
ing commerce or the free flow of commerce”? 
The statute says nothing about this. The de- 
cision (as the opinion points out) is to be 
made by the Labor Relations Board. Con- 
gress, to whom the Constitution has entrusted 
the “practical judgment” as to when the con- 
duct of an enterprise affects commerce among 
the States, merely restated the problem sub- 
stantially in its original terms and left the 
Labor Relations Board to solve it. 


It follows that we are remitted to the 
Board’s judgment about the Polish Alliance 
for the only clue in the case as to how to de- 
cide when the conduct of an enterprise affects 
commerce among the States. So it, will be 
helpful to examine what was done. What 
the Board did in the first instance, and what 
the Court did in reviewing the record, was 
exactly what one would expect, and exactly 
what they would have done had the question 
been of the effect on interstate commerce, 
not of the Polish Alliance, but of a blizzard in 
January. The Board examined various inci- 
dents of the insurance business such as poli- 
cies, investments and organization, and estab- 
lished by the familiar and abstract process of 
inductive reasoning that they permit the gen- 
eralization that they constitute a “web of 
money-making transactions woven across 
many State lines.” It then compared that 
abstraction with the abstraction of “com- 
merce” as defined in the statute and reached 
the conclusion that the abstract relationship 
identified by the word “affect” exists between 
them, i.e., that commerce is in some measure 
different by reason of the activities of the 
Polish Alliance from what it would have been 
had there been no Polish Alliance.* 


It is plain that this process is shot through 
with abstract ideas, in any proper connotation 
of the phrase. Moreover, the process itself is 
abstract. Unless it would be equally valid in 
testing whether any imaginable facts consti- 
tute such a “web,” it is mere sleight of hand. 
And the result, if true at all, is abstractly 
true. Given the same law and an equivalence 
of facts (which itself could not be determined 
without a similar comparison of abstractions), 
the answer, if the process is valid, must be al- 
ways and everywhere the same. 


*According to the concurring opinion of Justice 
Black, the Board went even further and found that 
the business of the Polish Alliance was itself inter- 
state commerce. 
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So we still have not made a “practical 
judgment” without using “abstract notions.” 
Can it be done? It can, but only by changing 
the meaning of “judgment.” A judgment is 
a mental determination about some reality. 
It may be that “this grass is green,” that 
“(a plus b)2 equals a? plus 2ab plus bs,” or 
that “the conduct of this enterprise affects 
commerce among the States.” If the judg- 
ment conforms to the reality, it is right; if 
not, it is wrong. In either case, it is abstract. 
It may also be practical, if it happens to be a 
right judgment about a practical question. 
But it gets to be practical only by being 
right, not the other way around. 

There is, however, a way of making a “prac- 
tical judgment” divorced from abstractions. 
We can identify the object being judged with 
the very act of judging and say that a thing 
is so because we judge it to be so. This is 
“practical” enough, for those whose pro- 
nouncements have the force of law. But such 
a “judgment” is really not an act of the mind 
at all but an act of the will. Hence, there 
can be no question of ideas and none of ab- 
stractions. In short, there is no thinking go- 
ing on. 

There are disquieting indications that juris- 
prudence is squinting in this direction. The 
trouble with thinking is that it tends to be 
bounded by reality. Since the thinker can’t 
change the reality merely by thinking about 
it, he is, in a manner of speaking, fettered by 
reason—a condition intolerable to those of an 
authoritarian turn of mind. 

If Congress wishes to regulate something 
not covered by constitutional authorization, 
the thinker would say that the thing to do is 
enlarge the authorization. But this is a mat- 
ter of great practical difficulty. If the way 
to avoid this is by making a “practical judg- 
ment” that although the authorization re- 
mains the same, the thing to be regulated is 
within it because Congress chooses to say so, 
the implications are indeed portentous. Not 
the least of them is that such an approach de- 
bauches the mind. 

There is also a disturbing overtone in the 
general fashion of deprecating abstract truths. 
We seem to be warned that the new jurispru- 
dence looks on them with a cold eye because 
they are of general application and may be 
embarrassing in the next case where the facts 
and the law are both the same, and the op- 
posite result is desired. But it took an “ab- 
stract notion” to convey the warning that ab- 
stract notions are regarded thus unfavorably. 
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The Heard Act and the Miller Act After Fifty Years* 


By GEORGE FIEDLER 
Chicago, Illinois 


5 apes HEARD ACT was passed fifty years 
ago, in 1894. It remained on the statute 
books practically unchanged for 41 years. It 
was repealed in 1935, and upon its repeal the 
Miller Act was adopted. We have now had 
the Miller Act for 9 years. Thus the Heard 
Act and the Miller Act taken together have 
been on our federal statute books for a total 
of fifty years. 

Before reviewing the experience of the last 
fifty years with these two statutes, I want to 
refer briefly to the background which existed 
before the statutes were adopted. 


The Background 


What was the situation in this country be- 
fore the original Heard Act was adopted in 
1894? The common law had made no pro- 
vision whatever for mechanics liens, either in 
the case of privately owned property or as to 
public property. The only right an unpaid 
laborer or material furnisher had at common 
law was a possessory right against private 
property, and in such a case if an unpaid la- 
borer or material furnisher had possession of 
the thing which had been improved, he was 
entitled to hold possession until he was paid. 
However, in the case of the United States 
Government, an unpaid laborer or an unpaid 
material furnisher had no lien whatever on the 
public improvement. The reason for this rule 
is the fact that it has always been unthink- 
able to allow a private party to have any 
kind of a lien upon property belonging to the 
United States Government. One cannot 
imagine an unpaid contractor having a lien 
on the White House or on the Capitol for 
making repairs or improvements. Nor can 
one imagine an unpaid laborer having a lien 
on a battleship. The result was that the un- 
paid laborer or supplier had no remedy at 
law or in equity in the United States courts 
in so far as the government itself, or govern- 
ment property, or government funds was con- 
cerned. The only remedy, if it was a remedy, 
was a suit against the contractor himself. In 
many instances this was no remedy at all. In 
the early days in this country it seems that 
there were quite a number of dishonest gov- 
ernment contractors who would bid low, get 
the contract, complete the job, get the money, 


and then skip, leaving behind them a multi- 
tude of unpaid material furnishers and some- 
times even unpaid laborers. 

This situation was so scandalous and un- 
fair to laborers and material furnishers that 
government contracting officers and the 
Treasury Department felt a strong moral re- 
sponsibility and tried to cooperate with claim- 
ants. For instance, in one case which arose 
before the Heard Act was adopted, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy wrote to the Attorney 
General and said that the Navy had a con- 
tract with a man named McCarthy for the 
construction of a drydock at Port Royal, 
South Carolina. The Navy wanted to come 
to a final settlement with McCarthy. How- 
ever, the Navy as it was about to make final 
payment to its contractor, discovered that two 
liens had been filed at Port Royal under South 
Carolina law against the drydock by a laborer 
for his unpaid wages and by a material fur- 
nisher for unpaid supplies. The Secretary of 


the Navy asked whether he should pay any 
attention to the two liens which had been 
filed under local law. The Attorney General 
wrote a formal opinion advising the Secretary 
of the Navy to disregard the two liens en- 
tirely. The Attorney General wrote: 


“From what has been already said, it 
follows that there are not and can not be 
any ‘mechanic’s liens’ on the dock for labor 
and supplies used in its construction. * * * 

KKK KK KOK KK 


“While it is eminently desirable and 
proper that the Government should not aid 
or countenance its general contractors in 
withholding payment from those who have 
furnished labor and material for the con- 
struction of Government works, but should, 
where it may be practicable, require that 
they should be paid, yet the Government 
should not, in the absence of any legal 
liability upon it or upon its property for 
the debts of its contractors, make voluntary 
payment of such debts, because such pay- 
ments might not avail as credits in the final 


*Delivered before the Chicago Surety Claims As- 
sociation at the Chicago Bar Association on March 
16, 1944, 
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settlement of accounts with the contractor.” 
(21 O. A. G. 18.) 


In another case which involved a contract 
made before the adoption of the Heard Act, 
the contracting officers and the Treasury De- 
partment inserted a special provision in the 
contract which provided that the United 
States had the right to withhold payments 
from the contractor if he failed to make 
prompt payment to all who furnished labor or 
materials. This was the case of Greenville 
Savings Bank vs. Lawrence, 76 Fed. Rep. 545, 
(547) where the court said: 


‘&k * * By the contract the United States 
reserved the right to withhold the payments 
under it if Lawrence failed to pay promptly 
those who furnished labor or materials. The 
reason of this provision is apparent. Against 
all buildings except those of the United 
States and the states and the governmental 
agencies acting under them, * * * those who 
furnish labor and materials are given liens, 
but contractors with the United States for 
the erection of its buildings may collect the 
contract price, and let those who have fur- 
nished the labor and materials go unpaid. 
This gives dishonest or reckless contractors 
opportunity to underbid honest ones, and 
subjects Congress to appeals to its generosi- 
ty to make good the losses of those whose 
labor or materials have erected public 
buildings. It is, therefore, in its own in- 
terest, as well as in the interest of honest 
dealing, that stipulations like the one in 
question are inserted in government con- 
tracts, and the contractor cannot abrogate 
them. The fund in this case was withheld 
by the treasury department under this stip- 
ulation of the contract, * * * As the cor- 
rectness of some of the labor and material 
claims was disputed by Lawrence, and he 
alleged there might be others not filed with 
the treasury department, the court, by ap- 
propriate methods, called in all claimants, 
and required them to prove their claims.” 


The various devices which the contracting 
officers and the Treasury Department worked 
out for the protection of laborers and material 
furnishers afforded some protection, but fell 
far short of giving the kind of protection 
which laborers and material furnishers always 
feel they are entitled to in the case of a gov- 
ernment job. 


The Government has long felt a moral re- 
sponsibility to laborers and material furnish- 
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ers. There was, however, no really adequate 
remedy until 1894. In that year Congress- 
man John T. Heard of Missouri introduced 
his bill and it was passed. (Mr. Heard 
spelled his nnme HEARD: not HURD.) 

The Heard Act was drawn in the technical, 
involved, and complicated legal language 
which was in use a half century ago. I have 
tried to restate the gist of the Heard Act in 
non-technical language. 


The Gist of the Heard Act 


The gist of the Heard Act was that anyone 
who entered into a written contract with the 
United States for the construction or repair of 
any public work had to give a surety bond. 
Only one bond had to be furnished. The one 
bond was conditioned first in favor of the 
government, and then also that the contrac- 
tor would make payment to all persons who 
supplied labor or materials in the doing of the 
work. The United States had a prior right 
to sue on the bond. If necessary, the United 
States could even exhaust the penalty of the 
bond for its own protection. After the Gov- 
ernment made a final settlement with the con- 
tractor, the Government had an exclusive 
right to file suit on the bond at any time dur- 
ing the next six months. During that time no 
private person had a right to sue on the bond. 
If the Government did not exhaust the bond 
within those six months, then any unpaid 
laborer or material furnisher could sue on the 
bond in the United States District Court in 
the district in which the contract was to be 
performed. Only one action could be brought 
on the surety bond. Other unpaid laborers 
or material furnishers could intervene in that 
one action. If the Government had used up 
part of the bond, or if for any reason the 
penalty of the bond, or the remaining penalty 
in the bond, wasn’t enough to go around, then 
all creditors in the one action had to share 
pro rata in what was left. The time to sue 
was very strictly limited. First, wait for six 
months from the date of final settlement. 
Then sue. But be sure to sue within one year 
from the date of final settlement. 


Objections to the Heard Act 


The Heard Act was undoubtedly an im- 
provement over the old system or lack of sys- 
tem. Material furnishers who had able attor- 
neys could usually get paid. But the material 
furnisher who had no attorney or an inexperi- 
enced attorney was often in serious trouble in 
trying to get a recovery under the Heard Act. 
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A number of defects in the law were un- 
covered. 

The first serious weakness which developed 
under the Heard Act concerned the highly 
technical time limits for filing suit. Material 
furnishers and their lawyers had to begin an 
almost endless correspondence with the vari- 
ous departments and the General Accounting 
Office concerning the date of final settlement. 
Then when the date of final settlement was 
ascertained, the material furnisher had to 
stand by during the six months waiting 
period. If he filed suit during those six 
months the suit was premature and it had to 
be dismissed. Finally the material furnisher 
had to sue within the next six months (follow- 
ing the first six months waiting period), oth- 
erwise he was forever barred. 

Another difficulty with the Heard Act was 
the fact that only one suit could be filed by a 
laborer or a material furnisher. Everyone 
else had to intervene in that one suit. This 
made the remedy very cumbersome. More- 


over, if an attorney who filed the suit brought 
it prematurely, the claimants who intervened 
at a later date might suddenly find that the 
court did not have jurisdiction. 

Another criticsm of the Heard Act was the 
fact that the basic pattern of the Act was not 


right. The government might use up the en- 
tire penalty of the bond. There might be 
nothing left for the material furnishers, and 
they would then be left with no remedy at all. 

These criticisms or weaknesses in the Heard 
Act brought about so many uncertainties 
that many people began to think that the 
law was not sufficiently remedial. 

In order to obviate all of these objections, 
and especially in order to provide a more lib- 
eral remedy in favor of laborers and material 
furnishers, the Heard Act was repealed in 
1935, and the Miller Act was adopted. 


The Gist of the Miller Act 


The gist of the Miller Act is this. Before 
the Government may award any contract 
over $2,000, the Government has to take not 
one bond but two bonds. 

First, a performance bond for the sole pro- 
tection of the government itself. 

Secondly, a payment bond for the sole pro- 
tection of laborers and material furnishers. 
The payment bond must be conditioned in 
favor of all persons who supply labor or ma- 
terial in the prosecution of the work. If any- 
one who supplies labor or material to the 
prime contractor isn’t paid within 90 days 
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after doing the last work or supplying the last 
material, then he may file suit immediately on 
the bond. He doesn’t have to wait six months. 
In the case of those who supply materials to 
a subcontractor and aren’t paid, they must 
serve a written notice on the prime contrac- 
tor before their bills are 90 days old, so as to 
give the contractor a chance to hold back 
funds from the subcontractor. After giving 
the notice and after their bills are 90 days 
old, the material furnisher of the subcontrac- 
tor may then file suit on the bond against the 
contractor and the latter’s surety. The ex- 
piration time for filing suit remains at one 
year from the date of final settlement, but 
this is no longer of any great importance be- 
cause, as we have seen, the prior waiting 
period of six months is entirely eliminated. 
Each material furnisher may file and prose- 
cute his own suit, but all such suits must be 
filed in the United States District Court in 
the district in which the contract was to be 
performed. 

Thus the new Miller Act is very much 
broader than the old Heard Act. The most 
important change is that under the Miller 
Act, a material furnisher may file his own in- 
dividual suit on the bond ninety days after he 
has furnished the last of his material. As a 
practical matter, this means that every ma- 
terial furnisher has a right to sue on the bond 
almost as quickly as he can get around to it. 
Some people thought this would cause the 
surety companies to be faced with an ava- 
lanche of claims and lawsuits. It hasn’t 
worked out that way. The practical result is 
that material furnishers continue to look pri- 
marily to the contractor or subcontractor, to 
whom the material was furnished. If, how- 
ever, the job should go into default, they then 
look to the bond. This they are surely en- 
titled to do. And I think it is a good rule 
that they can sue on the bond almost immedi- 
ately, without waiting for a technical final 
settlement date and then another six months. 

I have prepared a schedule which shows at 
a glance the Limitations Periods for Suit on a 
Miller Act Bond. A copy of the schedule is 
printed at the end of this article. 


Items Covered by Miller Act Bonds 

What items are covered by payment bonds 
executed under the Miller Act. 

When surety companies began signing 
these bonds, and handling claims under the 
bonds, they concentrated their fire on the 
question of coverage. The surety companies 
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contended that the bonds should be strictly 
and narrowly construed. At first the courts 
sustained the surety companies. But later 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down one liberal decision after an- 
other, with the result that at the present time 
practically everyone who furnishes any kind 
of labor or material for the performance of 
the contract is held to be covered by the pay- 
ment bond. 

When I began the preparation of this pa- 
per I made up three lists. A list of items that 
are covered; a list of items not covered; and 
a list of doubtful items. After checking prac- 
tically all of the reported decisions of the last 
fifty years, I found that substantially all of 
the cases were in the first list, and this list 
showed that at the present time almost all 
kinds of materials, supplies, and services are 
now covered by the payment bond. 

The payment bond gives complete protec- 
tion, of course, to the employees of the con- 
tractor and the employees of the subcontrac- 
tors for all direct labor on the job. Yet it is 
very seldom that a surety company is notified 
that claims of laborers are unpaid, or that a 
payroll will go into default unless the surety 
company puts up the money. It does happen 
once in a while, but in general, laborers are 
ordinarily paid in full. The work stops un- 
less all of them are paid in full. The contrac- 
tor is afraid to allow the men to work if he 
can’t pay them on pay day. A contractor 
will allow all other bills to go unpaid in order 
to meet the payroll. 

As to the claims of material furnishers, the 
courts at first held that only tangible property 
which actually went into the ground or into 
the building physically and permanently was 
covered by the bond. At the present time, 
however, the authorities are settled that every 
person who has furnished almost any kind of 
material or service in the prosecution of the 
work is covered by the bond. Thus the courts 
have held that even the following kinds of 
items are in general covered by the bond: 
Freight charges. Trucking charges. Rental 
charges. Engineering services. Groceries fur- 
nished for a crew of workmen on a govern- 
ment job in the desert. Gasoline. Lubricat- 
ing oil. Explosives. Coal furnished to heat 
buildings during the course of construction. 
In fact, the list is so broad that it is probably 
easier to say that everything is covered by the 
bond other than a very few items. 


As to the items not covered by a payment 
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bond in the present state of the law, the 
courts have held that a few claims are not 
covered. These include the following: Bills 
for permanent machinery and equipment used 
by a contractor or a subcontractor on one job 
and still useable on another job. Employees 
liability insurance premiums. Personal in- 
juries. Money lent by a bank to a contractor. 


There are a few doubtful items, and the 
questions concerning these items are among 
the most interesting problems under the 
Miller Act. 

One of the doubtful items concerns tax 
claims. Although it is clear that Miller Act 
bonds do not directly cover claims for taxes, 
nevertheless there is one case in which the 
United States Government took the position 
that indirectly the payment bond was liable 
for both income taxes and social security 
taxes. This is the recent case of Maryland 
Casualty Company vs. United States, decided 
on January 4, 1944, by the Court of Claims, 
54 F. Sup. 436. In this case the Maryland 
signed a performance bond and a payment 
bond under the Miller Act for the Columbia 
Foundation Company, which had a govern- 
ment contract for the installation of a water 
supply system at the National Gallery of Art. 
The contractor defaulted. The Maryland had 
to pay the claims both of laborers and ma- 
terial furnishers. The Maryland paid a total 
of about $2,000. Having paid the bills, the 
Maryland pressed its own claim against the 
government for repayment out of the balance 
of the contract price, some $4,000, which re- 
mained in the hands of the government. The 
claim of the Maryland was turned down, upon 
the ground that the government had previous- 
ly applied the $4,000 on the contractor’s back 
income taxes and back social security taxes. 
The government conceded that the Maryland 
was subrogated to the position of the contrac- 
tor, but the government contended that there 
was no money left in the fund to which the 
Maryland could be subrogated, because the 
government no longer owed anything to the 
contractor. In other words, the government 
claimed that it had a right of set off. This 
was a very close question. The Court of 
Claims decided in favor of the Maryland 
Casaulty Company and against the govern- 
ment, and held that the government was not 
entitled to make an entry on its books to ef- 
fect a set off and thereby strike down the 
right of the Maryland to subrogation and to 
recover the money. The court of claims said: 
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“The effect of the contract and the bonds 
is that the contractor promises the Govern- 
ment that it will build the structure, and 
will pay the laborers and materialmen. The 
government takes two separate bonds to se- 
cure the fulfillment of these promises, since 
its interest in the first is more physical and 
direct than in the second. But when the 
surety pays the laborers and materialmen, 
it is performing the contract as much as 
when it completes the building. We see 
no more reason why the parties should in- 
tend that, either under the guise of build- 
ing a building, or of paying laborers and 
materialmen, both of which the surety has 
promised will be done, it should in reality, 
and because of the ease of bookkeeping, be 
paying the contractor’s taxes or other debts, 
which it has not promised will be done. 

“We construe the bond and the transac- 
tion as a whole as implying a promise on 
the part of the Government to the surety 
that it will not so settle the accounts of the 
contractor as to leave the surety in the posi- 
tion of paying the contractor’s taxes. When 
‘the Comptroller General was made aware 
that that was the effect of his accounting, 
he should have rescinded the set-off. The 
fact that he had made the set-off without 
knowledge of its effect upon the surety’s 
interest had no final effect upon the 
plaintiff’s right.” 

Another doubtful question concerns unpaid 
workmen’s compensation insurance premiums. 
It seems that a contractor will almost always 
pay his laborers and material furnishers be- 
fore he pays the bills for insurance premiums. 
I have found one case which holds squarely 
that workmen’s compensation insurance prem- 
iums are covered by the Miller Act, and two 
cases which hold that such premiums are not 
covered. The question will undoubtedly 
have to go to the Supreme Court of the 
United States to be settled. As to bills for 
public liability insurance premiums, I have al- 
ready pointed out that such bills are not 
covered by the Miller Act. On the other 
hand, I can well imagine that if the Supreme 
Court ever holds that workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance premiums are covered, then it 
would not be a long step to say that all rea- 
sonable insurance premiums which are in- 
curred in the doing of the job should be 
covered by the Miller Act payment bonds. 
The entire question of insurance premiums 
can easily go either way. 
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Another question which was, doubtful when 
this paper was first written but which has 
since become settled concerns the remote ma- 
terial furnisher. As you know, one who sup- 
plies materials to the prime contractor is cov- 
ered. What about the party who supplies 
materials to someone who in turn sells the 
materials to the contractor? And what about 
the material furnisher of a material furnisher 
of a subcontractor. In August, 1943, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
decided the so-called Clifford case. (United 
States for the use of the Tompkins Company 
vs. Clifford MacEvoy Co. and Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company, August 13, 1943. 137 
F. (2) 565). In this case the government 
let a contract to the Clifford MacEvoy Com- 
pany. The latter furnished a Miller Act bond 
with the Aetna as surety. The contractor 
gave an order for some wallboard to a con- 
cern which in turn bought the wallboard ma- 
terial from the Tompkins Company. The 
Tompkins Company couldn’t collect a balance 
of some $12,000. It sued on the bond. The 
District Court dismissed the case, on the 
theory that a material furnisher of a material 
furnisher could not recover on the bond. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed and allowed 
a full recovery, on the theory that all persons 


who supply labor or material in the prosecu- 
tion of the work are covered and are entitled 
to be paid under the bond. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals said that there should be no dis- 
tinction between a contractor’s subcontractor 


and a contractor’s material furnisher. The 
Court of Appeals reasoned that the provision 
in the Miller Act which required a ninety-day 
notice from material furnishers of the sub- 
contractor, would not affect the conclusion of 
the court. The case then went to the Su- 
preme Court on certiorari. The Supreme 
Court reversed the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
affirmed the District Court, and held that a 
material furnisher of a material furnisher of 
the contractor was not protected by a Miller 
Act bond. The opinion rests the decision 
upon the technical proviso at the end of the 
Miller Act which says that persons who have 
a direct contractual relationship with a sub- 
contractor but not with the contractor may 
sue on the bond upon giving written notice to 
the contractor within ninety days from the 
date the last of the material was furnished. 
The Supreme Court said it was clear from 
this proviso, and also from the hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
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that Congress did not intend that the remote 
material furnisher could recover on the bond. 
The following is taken from the opinion of 
the court: 


“The proviso of Section 2(a), which 
had no counterpart in the Heard Act, 
makes clear that the right to bring suit on 
a payment bond is limited to (1) those 
materialmen, laborers and subcontractors 
who deal directly with the prime contrac- 
tor and (2) those materialmen, laborers 
and subcontractors who, lacking express or 
implied contractual relationship with the 
prime contractor, have direct contractual 
relationship with a subcontractor and who 
give the statutory notice of their claims to 
the prime contractor. To allow those in 
more remote relationships to recover on the 
bond would be contrary to the clear lan- 
guage of the proviso and to the expressed 
will of the framers of the Act. Moreover, 
it would lead to the absurd result of re- 
quiring notice from persons in direct con- 
tractual relationship with a subcontractor 
but not from more remote claimants. 

“Tt is apparent from the hearings before 
the subcommittee of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary leading to the adoption of 
the Miller Act that the participants had in 
mind a clear distinction between subcon- 
tractors and materialmen. In opening the 
hearings, Representative Miller, the spon- 
sor of-the bill that became the Miller Act, 
stated in connection with the various pro- 
posed bills that ‘we would like to have the 
reaction and opinion of members in refer- 
ence to those bills that deal with the gen- 
eral subject of requiring a bond for the 
benefit of laborers and materialmen who 
deal with subcontractors on public works.’ 
And the authoritative committee report 
made numerous references to and distin- 
guished among ‘laborers, materialmen and 
subcontractors.’ Similar uncontradicted 
statements were made in both houses of 
Congress when the Act was pending before 
them. The fact that subcontractors were 
so consistently distinguished from material- 
men and laborers in the course of the forma- 
tion of the Act is persuasive evidence that 
the word ‘subcontractor’ was used in the 
proviso of Section 2(a) in its technical 
sense so as to exclude materialmen and la- 
borers. 

“Practical considerations underlying the 
Act likewise support this conclusion. Con- 
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gress cannot be presumed, in the absence of 
express statutory language, to have in- 
tended to impose liability on the payment 
bond in situations where it is difficult or 
impossible for the prime contractor to pro- 
tect himself. The relatively few subcon- 
tractors who perform part of the original 
contract represent in a sense the prime con- 
tractor and are well known to him. It is 
easy for the prime contractor to secure him- 
self agaist loss by requiring the subcon- 
tractor to give security by bond, or other- 
wise, for the payment of those who contract 
directly with the subcontractors. United 
States for the use of Hill v. American Sure- 
ty Co., supra, 204; Mankin v. United 
States for the use of Ludowici-Celadon Co., 
supra, 540. But this method of protection 
is generally inadequate to cope with remote 
and undeterminable liabilities incurred by 
an ordinary materialman, who may be a 
manufacturer, a wholesaler or a retailer. 
Many such materialmen are usually in- 
volved in large projects; they deal in turn 
with innumerable sub-materialmen and la- 
borers. To impose unlimited liability un- 
der the payment bond to those sub-ma- 
terialmen and laborers is to create a pre- 
carious and perilous risk on the prime con- 
tractor and his surety. To sanction such 
a risk requires clear language in the statute 
and in the bond so as to leave no alterna- 
tive. Here the proviso of Section 2(a) of 
the Act forbids the imposition of such a 
risk, thereby foreclosing Tomkins’ right to 
sue on the payment bond.” 


Rights of the Surety Company Under 
the Miller Act in Case of Default 

Where there is a government contract 
bonded by Miller Act performance and pay- 
ment bonds, and the contractor defaults the 
rights of the surety company are basically 
the same as those involving construction con- 
tracts and completion bonds generally. The 
surety company, in case of a default, not only 
has many liabilities to meet, but it also has 
the usual fundamental rights of indemnifica- 
tion, exoneration, and subrogation. These 
rights are always of great value to the surety 
company if it moves swiftly when a default is 
threatened or has occurred. When a surety 
company receives notice that one of its con- 
tractors has gone into default or is about to 
go into default, its usual practice is to de- 
termine the basic figures in dollars and cents 
in the situation. These figures always in- 
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clude the amount of the contract, the amount 
of work already performed, the amount of 
work which remains to be performed, and 
then most important of all, the amount al- 
ready earned but not yet paid over to the 
contractor. These figures are basic for many 
reasons. If part of the contract remains to 
be completed and performed, then the balance 
left in the contract price stands between the 
surety company and the beginning of real 
liability. And, of course, it is basic that the 
money earned but still in the hands of the 
government stands between the surety com- 
pany and the beginning of real liability. What 
if the contractor has assigned those funds to 
a bank or a finance company, which has ad- 
vanced money to the contractor to go forward 
with the work. The general rules which form 
the tap root of this situation may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

First. A Miller Act payment bond does 
not by its terms or under the decisions of the 
courts cover money lent to the contractor or 
subcontractor. And a money lender may not 


get around this doctrine on the theory that 
the money lender advanced the funds to meet 
the payrolls or pay the bills, and should there- 
fore be subrogated to the position of the la- 


borers and material furnishers. 

Second. On the other hand, claims of la- 
borers and material furnishers are assignable, 
and if a bank pays these claims and takes an 
assignment, the bank stands in the shoes of 
the laborers and material furnishers and may 
then recover on the Miller Act payment bond. 
This is true even if laborers don’t know they 
are making assignments, when, for instance, 
they sign the payroll over a form of assign- 
ment. 

Third. As between a bank which holds an 
assignment from the contractor on the one 
hand, and the surety company on the other 
hand, the surety company is entitled to the 
funds retained by the government. 

Fourth. The Assignment of Claims Act of 
1940 (31 U. S. C. 203) provided in substance 
that a government contractor could make a 
valid assignment in favor of a bank or other 
financial institution in order to secure loans 
necessary for the performance of the contract. 
Considerable question has arisen over the situ- 
ation where a contractor makes a loan and 
gives an assignment under the new act as se- 
curity. Does the bank or does the surety 
have a superior right against any funds in 
the hands of the government? In my view, 
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a contractor can never assign to a bank any 
greater rights than the contractor may have, 
and that it follows, therefore, that the rights 
of the bank would be inferior to the rights of 
a surety which had to complete the job. This 
very question is now pending in the Court of 
Claims of the United States in the case of 
Harding County Savings Bank v. Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Company. In 
this case the government is holding a balance 
of $28,000. The entire fund is being claimed 
by three claimants—the bank, the surety 
company, and finally by the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of the bankrupt contractor. As be- 
tween the bank and the surety company, it 
would seem that sound reasoning is on the 
side of the surety company. This is because 
it is difficult to understand how any contrac- 
tor can assign more than the contractor has 
himself, and the rights of the contractor are 
subject to the rights of the surety which arise 
at the very moment of the execution of the 
contractor’s bonds. 


Miscellaneous Problems 


There are a number of miscellaneous prob- 
lems which have arisen under the Miller Act. 


In 1941 Congress passed an amendment to 
the Miller Act, which provides that the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy has 
the power and discretion to waive both the 
performance bond and the payment bond on 
certain government contracts. The amendment 
permits the waiver in respect “to contracts 
for the manufacturing, producing, furnishing, 
construction, alteration, repair, processing, or 
assembling of vessels, aircraft, munitions, ma- 
terial or supplies of any kind or nature for 
the Army or the Navy.” (40 U.S. Code 
270 e). I do not have any figures which show 
the extent to which the War and Navy De- 
partments have gone in letting contracts with- 
out requiring bond. It seems that in general 
the War and Navy Departments have waived 
the giving of bonds in the case of practically 
all contracts for supplies for the Army or the 
Navy. 

Another problem is the question of what 
constitutes public work under the terms of 
the Miller Act. In other words, what jobs are 
covered. This question has recently been of 
increasing importance because, for instance, 
the R.F.C. has created subsidiary corpora- 
tions, such as the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, which then lets out contracts. Are 
these contracts regular government contracts, 
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and are the performance bond and the pay- 
ment bond governed by the Miller Act? In 
certain government contracts where, for in- 
stance, a manufacturer makes mail trucks, 
it has been held that the supplies of the man- 
ufacturer are not covered by the Miller Act, 
because of the fact that title to the trucks 
did not pass to the government as the trucks 
were being constructed. However, in the re- 
cent case of United States vs. Irwin, 316 US. 
23, it was held that the construction of a 
library with public funds for Howard Univer- 
sity, a privately owned school in the District 
of Columbia, is a public work and is covered 
by the Miller Act. I am inclined to think that 
in view of this new decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the courts will 
from now on have a tendency to hold that 
anything which is built with public funds is 
a public contract and governed by the Miller 
Act regardless of whether the contracts are 
let by the government itself or by some agen- 
cy or public corporation created by the Gov- 
ernment. 

I also want to refer to the practice and 
procedure which governs actions upon Miller 
Act payment bonds. In the first place, it is 
clear that the action is a statutory action 
based upon the statute itself. The action upon 
the bond is one which sounds in law rather 
than in equity, and consequently the defen- 
dants have the right to have a trial by a jury 
if they wish. The Miller Act, as has been 
stated, was passed in 1935. Three years later, 
in 1938, the new “Rules of Civil Procedure 
for the District Courts in the United States”, 
became effective. The new rules provide for 
counterclaims and for third party practice. 
Are the rules applicable to suits under the 
Miller Act? May a surety get a judgment 
against the principal for purposes of salvage? 
Although it was quite clear, before these rules 
were adopted, that a surety company could 
not file a counterclaim against its principal 
on the bond, I think it is now well settled that 
the Rules of Civil Procedure are applicable to 
Miller Act bonds and that the new rules allow 
counterclaims. This is of great importance to 
the surety companies. The importance lies in 
the fact that if the surety company has to pay, 
it will get a judgment over against its princi- 
pal in all cases in which the principal was 
originally made a party. What about the situ- 
ation where the principal has not been made a 
party? In that case, I think the surety com- 
pany has the right to bring in its principal as 
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a third party defendant under the provisions 
of Rule 14, which allows third party practice 
and a third party counterclaim. The applica- 
bility of the new rules to suits upon Miller 
Act bonds has been discussed in an able opin- 
ion which was handed down on December 16, 
1943, in the case of United States, for use of 
Jones Construction Co. vs. United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co., 53 Fed. Sup. 14. As- 
suming that counterclaims and third party 
practice is ultimately sustained, the advan- 
tages to the surety companies are very im- 
portant, since the surety company will be able 
to bring the contractor into the litigation and 
compel him to meet his liability immediately 
rather than at some later date. 

The only important issue in an action under 
the Miller Act which is governed by local 
law is the claim for interest. The interest rate 
is governed by the law of the state where the 
contract was to be performed. Interest starts 
to run from the date of final settlement. 


CONCLUSION 


This completes my review of the experience 
of the last fifty years with the Heard Act and 
the Miller Act. 

Although the old Heard Act was repealed in 
1935 as to all future contracts, we still find 
an occasional decision being handed down by 
a Circuit Court of Appeals which involves a 
contract let more than nine years ago, before 
the repeal. 

The Miller Act is becoming of increasing 
importance as the activities of the federal 
government expand and as the definition of 
what constitutes public works expands. After 
the war there will probably be a vast amount 
of public construction. This will certainly give 
rise to much new business and then litigation 
under the Miller Act. It seems to me that by 
far the most interesting questions which will 
arise in the future under the Miller Act will 
be the questions which deal with the position 
of the surety company in case of default. 
What I mean is this. Years ago surety com- 
panies litigated the question of whether their 
bond covered this item or that item. It is now 
pretty well settled that Miller Act payment 
bonds cover almost all persons who supply any 
labor or material. The future problems under 
the Miller Act will concern themselves with 
equitable liens and equitable exoneration, and 
also questions of subrogation as between the 
various parties in interest. 
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THE MILLER ACT (40 U.S.C. 270a) LIMITATIONS PERIODS 
FOR SUIT ON BOND 


As to the claims of those who supply labor or ma- 
terial to the contractor: 


. Waiting period. If laborers or material furnishers 
are not paid before the expiration of 90 days after 
the last labor was done or the last material was 
furished then they may file suit on the bond after 
said 90 days have expired. 


. Last day to sue. One year from the date of the 
final settlement of the contract as between the 
contractor and the government. 





As to the claims of those who supply labor or ma- 
terial to a subcontractor: 


1.Must serve notice within ninety days. Laborers 
and material furnishers of subcontractors must 
serve notice in writing on the contractor before 
the expiration of 90 days from the date the last 
labor was done or the last material was furnished. 


2. Waiting period. Then unpaid laborers and material 
furnishers must wait until the balance of the 90 
days have expired. Then they may sue. 


3. Last day to sue. One year from -the date of the 
final settlement of the contract as between the 
contractor and the government. 


In Memoriam: Paul Against Virginia 


By Bert W. LEvit 
San Francisco, California 


I. 

EVENTY-FIVE years ago, Mr. Justice 

Field put the Supreme Court of the 
United States on record in favor of state regu- 
lation of the insurance business. (Paul v. Vir- 
ginia, 8 Wall. 168.) Constitutionally, he said, 
insurance is not commerce and hence not with- 
in the purview of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. 

To be sure, the insurance business itself was 
displeased, and had urged an opposite conclu- 
sion. Nevertheless, it was compelled to adjust 
itself to the doctrine as thus expounded and 
as subsequently reaffirmed by later decisions 
of the Court. An elaborate state regulatory 
system evolved along with the phenomenal 
growth of the business, each acting upon and 
being reacted upon by the other to develop 
into the insurance world as we know it today. 
Familiarity may sometimes breed contempt; 
but more often it engenders mutual respect, 
adaptation and cooperation. 

Celebration of the diamond jubilee of this 
constitutional wedding between Madame In- 
demnity and Monsieur Commissioner has been 
rudely interrupted by a decree of divorce, 
granted, it may be said, against the wishes of 
both husband and wife. To what extent the 
hitherto happy couple may continue to live 
together in an atmosphere of political illegi- 
timacy is a matter of speculation, “raising 
questions (in the words of Chief Justice 
Stone) which cannot be answered for years 
to come.” 

The two decisions handed down by the Su- 


preme Court on June 5, 1944, are worthy of 
careful analysis and close study. The one that 
has received most attention is the antitrust 
prosecution initiated by the federal govern- 
ment against the Southeastern Underwriters 
Association, its members and officials, in the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of Georgia. In some res- 
pects, however, the ruling on the writ of re- 
view granted on petition of Polish National 
Alliance (Insurance Company) against the 
National Labor Relations Board is of deeper 
significance. 
II. 


Polish National Alliance is a fraternal bene- 
fit society providing death, disability, and ac- 
cident benefits to its members and their bene- 
ficiaries; it is incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois, and does business through lodges scat- 
tered throughout the United States and in 
Canada. On proceedings brought against Al- 
liance under the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Labor Board found that Alliance had 
engaged in unfair labor practices contrary to 
the Act and issued an order of cessation. Al- 
liance brought the case to the Supreme Court, 
contending that its business activities were 
not within the scope of the Act; and that if 
they were, Congress had exceeded its auth- 
ority under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

The decision of the Court against Alliance 
was unanimous. Chief Justice Stone and Jus- 
tices Jackson, Rutledge, Reed, and Frank- 
furter joined in the main opinion, written by 
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Frankfurter; Justice Black wrote a concur- 
ring opinion, in which Douglas and Murphy 
joined; Justice Roberts did not participate. 

The National Labor Relations Act empow- 
ers the Labor Board to reach any unfair la- 
bor practice “affecting commerce.” It was 
therefore only necessary for the Court to find 
that the insurance operations of Alliance “af- 
fected” interstate commerce, and that Con- 
gress under the commerce clause has regula- 
tory powers not only over commerce itself but 
also over those matters which substantially 
affect it. Such was the thesis of Frankfurter’s 
opinion. 

“This summary of the activities of Al- 
liance and of the methods and facilities for 
their pursuit amply shows the web of mon- 
ey-making transactions woven across many 
state lines. An effective strike against such 
a business enterprise, centered in Chicago 
but radiating from it all over the country, 
would as a practical matter certainly bur- 
den and obstruct the means of transmission 
and communication across these state lines. 
Stoppage or disruption of the work in Chi- 
cago involves interruptions in the steady 
stream, into and out of Illinois, of bills, 
notices, and policies, the payments of com- 
missions, the making of loans on policies, 
the insertion and circulation of advertis- 
ing material in newspapers, and its dissem- 
ination over the radio. The effect of such 
interruptions on commerce is unmistakable. 
The load of interstate communication and 
transportation services is lessened, cash nec- 
essary for interstate business becomes un- 


available, the business, interstate, of news-. 


papers and radio stations suffers. Nor is 
this all. Alliance, it appears, plays a credit 
role in interstate industries, railroads, and 
other public utilities. In 1941, it acquired 
securities in an amount in excess of $11,- 
000,000, and sold or redeemed securities 
costing more than $7,500,000. Financial 
transactions of this magnitude cannot be 
impeded even temporarily without affecting 
to an extent not negligible the interstate 
enterprises in which the large assets of 
Alliance are invested.” 


Frankfurter continues by noting the power 
of Congress to bring “within the full sweep 
of its constitutional authority” not only “com- 
merce” but also matters which “affect”, “in- 
terrupt”, or “promote” interstate commerce. 
He brushes aside Paul v. Virginia and the line 
of cases following it by pointing out that they 
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presented a wholly different question, namely, 
the validity of state regulatory measures. 

“Constitutional questions that look alike 
often are altogether different and call for 
different answers because they bring into 
play different provisions of the Constitution 
or different exertions of power under it. 
Thus, federal regulation does not preclude 
state taxation and state taxation does not 
preclude federal regulation. 

“We have, therefore, now presented for 
the first time not an exercise of state but of 
national power in relation to the insurance 
business. And so the ultimate question is 
whether, in view of the relation between 
the activities of the insurance business be- 
fore us and the operation of economic 
forces across state lines, the Constitution 
denies to Congress the power to say that 
the interplay of the insurance business and 
those economic forces is such that its pow- 
er ‘to regulate commerce . . . among the 
several States’ carries with it the power to 
regulate the conduct here regulated by 
relevant legislation.” 


Finally, the opinion notes the continuing 
process of adjustment between the areas of 
state and national authority. The power to 
act, says Frankfurter, rests fundamentally in 
Congress; the Court is not concerned with 
the wisdom of its exercise, but merely with 
determining whether “limits allowable in rea- 
son” for the Congressional judgment have 
been exceeded. The opinion concludes: 

“To hold that Congress could not deem 
the activities here in question to affect what 
men of practical affairs would call com- 
merce; and to deem them related to such 
commerce but by gossamer threads and not 
by solid ties, would be to disrespect the 
judgment that is open to men who have 
the constitutional power and responsibility 
to legislate for the Nation.” 

Black’s concurring opinion is very brief. 
He refers to his decision in the Southeastern 
Underwriters case; and, for the reasons there 
given, says: 

“T agree that the business of insurance is 
commerce, subject to federal regulation as 
such when conducted across state lines, and 
that the Board’s order was proper.” 


IIt 


The Sherman Act, passed by Congress in 
1890, was a statutory crystalization of the old 
rule of the common law that competition and 
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not combination was to be the law of trade. 
Its language is broad and sweeping. By the 
first section: 


“Every contract, combination in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in re- 
straint of trade or commerce among the 
several States . . . is hereby declared to be 
illegal. . . .” 


By the second: 


“Every person who shall monopolize, or 
attempt to monopolize or combine or con- 
spire with any other person or persons, to 
monopolize any part of the trade or com- 
merce among the several States . . . shall be 
deemed guilty... .” 


The indictment returned by the federal 
grand jury in Atlanta charged SEUA and its 
co-defendants with conspiratorial violations of 
both these sections of the law. The concerted 
action complained of included the fixing of 
premium rates and commissions in fire and 
allied lines; boycotting of non-member com- 
panies and recalcitrant insurance buyers; de- 
nial of reinsurance facilities to and disparage- 
ment of non-members; separation of SEUA 
members from mixed agencies; and so on. 

The District Court held the indictment bad, 
and sustained defendants’ demurrer challeng- 
ing it. That Court interpreted the indictment 
as charging conspiracies to restrain and mon- 
opolize the fire insurance business itself. But 
since (so ran the trial Court’s decision) the 
business of fire insurance, under the line of 
Supreme Court decisions beginning with Paul 
v. Virginia, is not “trade or commerce among 
the several States” no violation of the Sher- 
man Act is charged. 

The government appealed to the Supreme 
Court; and in the case entitled “The United 
States of America v. Southeastern Under- 
writers Association, et al.”, the judgment of 
the District Court was reversed. This means 
that the indictment has been reinstated, and 
SEUA and the other defendants must now 
stand trial. 

The decision was participated in by seven 
of the nine Justices; Mr. Justice Roberts and 
Mr. Justice Reed took no part in the con- 
sideration or decision of the case. Three and 
a half opinions were rendered. The opinion of 
the Court (that is, the decisive opinion) was 
written by Black, and concurred in by Doug- 
las, Murphy, and Rutledge. Chief Justice 
Stone wrote a vigorous and lengthy dissent; 
Jackson dissented in part; and Frankfurter 
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joined in the opinion of Stone, adding, how- 
ever, a few words of his own. 
IV. 


The majority opinion by Black, of course, 
is now the law of the land. It opens with a left- 
handed repudiation of Paul v. Virginia and its 
companion cases; left-handed, because it at- 
tempts distinction rather than repudiation. 
But it is a “distinction” which annihilates. 


“For seventy-five years this Court has 
held, whenever the question has been pre- 
sented, that the Commerce Clause of the 
Constitution does not deprive the individual 
states of power to regulate and tax specific 
activities of foreign insurance companies 
which sell policies within their territories. 
Each state has been held to have this pow- 
er even though negotiation and execution 
of the companies’ policy contracts involved 
communications of information and move- 
ments of persons, moneys, and papers across 
state lines. Not one of all these cases, how- 
ever, has involved an Act of Congress which 
required the Court to decide the issue of 
whether the Commerce Clause grants to 
Congress the power to regulate insurance 
transactions stretching across state lines. 
Today for the first time in the history of 
the Court that issue is squarely presented 
and must be decided. . . . 

“«.. . In all cases in which the Court has 
made the statement that ‘the business of in- 
surance is not commerce’, its attention was 
focused on the validity of state statutes— 
the extent to which the Commerce Clause 
automatically deprived states of the power 
to regulate the insurance business. Since 
Congress had at no time attempted to con- 
trol the insurance business, invalidation of 
the state statutes would practically have 
been equivalent to granting surance com- 
panies engaged in interstate activities a 
blanket license to operate without legal 
restraint... . 

“Today, however, we are asked to apply 
this reasoning not to uphold another state 
law, but to strike down an Act of Congress 
which was intended to regulate certain as- 
pects of the methods by which interstate 
insurance companies do business; and, in 
so doing, to narrow the scope of the federal 
power to regulate the activities of a great 
business carried on back and forth across 
state lines. But past decisions of this Court 
emphasize that legal formulae devised to 
uphold state power cannot uncritically be 
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accepted as trustworthy guides to determine 

Congressional power under the Commerce 

Clause. Furthermore, the reasons given in 

support of the generalization that ‘the busi- 

ness of insurance is not commerce’ and can 
never be conducted so as to constitute 

‘Commerce among the States’ are inconsis- 

tent with many decisions of this Court 

which have upheld federal statutes regulat- 
ing interstate commerce under the Com- 
merce Clause. 

“.. . We may grant that a contract of in- 
surance, considered as a thing apart from 
negotiation and execution, does not itself 
constitute interstate commerce. . . . But it 
does not follow from this that the Court is 
powerless to examine the entire transaction, 
of which that contract is but a part, in 
order to determine whether there may be 
a chain of events which becomes interstate 
commerce. . . . In short, a nationwide 
business is not deprived of its interstate 
character merely because it is built upon 
sales contracts which are local in nature. 
Were the rule otherwise, few businesses 
could be said to be engaged in interstate 
commerce.” 

The opinion passes from the specific to the 
general. Although, says the Court, ‘“The pre- 
cise boundary between national and state 
power over commerce has never yet been, and 
doubtless never can be, delineated by a single 
abstract definition”, the power of the federal 
government is both “comprehensive” and 
“positive”. 

“Tt is the power to legislate concerning 
transactions which, reaching across state 
boundaries, affect the people of more states 
than one; to govern affairs which the in- 
dividual states, with their limited territorial 
jurisdictions, are not fully capable of gov- 
erning. ... 

“No commercial enterprise of any kind 
which conducts its activities across state 
lines has been held to be wholly beyond the 
regulatory power of Congress under the 
Commerce Clause. We cannot make an ex- 
ception of the business of insurance.” 

v. 

But did Congress in the Sherman Act in- 
tend to exercise its power “over the interstate 
insurance trade”? The Court answers with an 
emphatic affirmative. The wording of the 
law speaks for itself. 

“Language more comprehensive is diffi- 
cult to conceive. On its face it shows a 
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carefully studied attempt to bring within 
the Act every person engaged in business 
whose activities might restrain or monopo- 
lize commercial intercourse among the 
states.” 


Historically, it would be “in harmony with 
the spirit and impulses of the times which 
gave it birth” to apply the Sherman Act gen- 
erally “to all combinations of business and 
capital organized to suppress commercial com- 
petition.” Insurance combinations were by no 
means exempt from public hostility against 
the trusts, as is evidenced by the fact that 
they were forbidden in laws enacted between 
1885 and 1912 by twenty-three states. It is 
true that Paul v. Virginia had been decided 
some twenty years before the Sherman Act 
was passed, but the Court is not convinced 
that this indicates that the Congress intended 
to exempt the business of insurance from the 
antitrust law. 


“We have been shown not one piece of 
reliable evidence that the Congress of 1890 
intended to freeze the proscription of the 
Sherman Act within the mold of the then 
current judicial decisions defining the com- 
merce power. On the contrary, all the ac- 
ceptable evidence points the other way. 
That Congress wanted to go to the utmost 
extent of it Constitutional power in re- 
straining trust and monoply agreements 
such as the indictment here charges admits 
of little, if any, doubt. The purpose was to 
use that power to make of ours, so far as 
Congress could under our dual system, a 
competitive business aconomy... . 

“The most that can be said of all this 
evidence considered together is that it is 
inconclusive. . . . Nor can we attach signifi- 
cance to the omission of Congress to include 
in its amendments to the Act an express 
statement that the Act covered insurance. 
From the beginning Congress has used lan- 
guage broad enough to include all busi- 
nesses, and never has amended the Act to 
define these businesses with particularity. 
And the fact that several Congresses since 
1890 have failed to enact proposed legisla- 
tion providing for more or less comprehen- 
sive federal regulation of insurance does not 
even remotely suggest that any Congress 
has held the view that insurance alone, of 
all businesses, should be permitted to enter 
into combinations for the purpose of des- 
troying competition by coercive and intimi- 
datory practices.” 
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vI 


The Court notices, and rejects, the propo- 
sition vigorously urged by the dissenters that 
its decision (at least pending enactment of 
federal regulatory measures) will create an 
economic vacuum within which the flower of 
state regulation and taxation of insurance will 
wither and die. Like the premature report of 
Mark Twain’s demise, the Court regards this 
as “exaggerated”. Few states, says the Court, 
permit the fixing of uniform insurance rates 
by the companies without state supervision; 
no states authorize insurance companies, by 
joint action, “to coerce, intimidate, and boy- 
cott competitiors and consumers.” It does not 
follow from the holding that insurance is 
commerce that, ipso facto, all control is taken 
from the states and that all state legislative 
regulation is invalid. 


“Tt is settled that, for Constitutional pur- 
poses, certain activities of a business may 
be intrastate and therefore subject to state 
control, while other activities of the same 
business may be interstate and therefore 
subject to federal regulation. And there is 
a wide range of business and other activities 
which, though subject to federal regulation, 
are so intimately related to local welfare 
that, in the absence of Congressional ac- 
tion, they may be regulated or taxed by the 
states. In marking out these activities the 
primary test applied by the Court is not the 
mechanical one of whether the particular 
activity affected by the state regulation is 
part of interstate commerce, but rather 
whether, in each case, the competing de- 
mands of the state and national interests 
involved can be accommodated. And the 
fact that particular phases of an interstate 
business or activity have long been regu- 
lated or taxed by states has been recognized 
as a strong reason why, in the continued 
absence of conflicting Congressional action, 
the state regulatory and tax laws should be 
declared valid.” 


This, then, is the law... A.D. 1944... 
VII. 


Mr. Justice Jackson dissents, in part only. 
He does not doubt, however, that insurance 
is “in fact” commerce and, where conducted 
across state lines, interstate commerce. He 
disagrees on principle with the doctrine of 
Paul v. Virginia. But he prefers to let well 
enough alone. He fears the disruption of the 
insurance status quo. He foresees stormy 
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weather on the uncharted seas ahead where 
the pilot, whose name is federal regulation, is 
as yet unborn. 


“The states began nearly a century ago 
to regulate insurance, and state regulation, 
while no doubt of uneven quality, today is 
a successful going concern. . . . The Court’s 
decision at very least will require an exten- 
sive overhauling of state legislation relating 
to taxation and supervision. The whole legal 
basis will have to be reconsidered. What 
will be irretrievably lost and what may be 
salvaged no one now can say, and it will 
take a generation of litigation to determine. 
Certainly the states lose very important 
controls and very considerable revenues. 

“The recklessness of such a course is em- 
phasized when we consider that Congress 
has not one line of legislation deliberately 
designed to take over federal responsibility 
for this important and complicated enter- 
prise. There is no federal department or 
personnel with national experience in the 
subject on which Congress can call for coun- 
sel in framing regulatory legislation . . . 

“. . . Judicial decision operates on the 
states and the industry retroactively. We 
cannot anticipate, and more than likely we 
could not agree, what consequences upon 
tax liabilities, refunds, liabilities under 
state law to states or to individuals, and 
even criminal liabilities will follow this de- 
cision.” 


If and when Congress acts it will be time 
enough to overrule Paul v. Virginia; and Mr. 
Justice Jackson leaves no doubt that he would 
then join with the majority of the Court. In- 
deed, he has little doubt but that “federal 
regulation eventually will supersede that of 
the states.” But he goes even further. The 
power of Congress, he says, is by no means 
limited to interstate commerce as such. It ex- 
tends to all activities “which substantially af- 
fect or unduly burden or restrain interstate 
commerce.” Hence, the Court could (and, ac- 
cording to Jackson, should) apply here the 
principle that even if the insurance business 
is not commerce “the antitrust laws prohibit 
its manipulation to restrain interstate com- 
merce, just as we hold that the National La- 
bor Relations Act prohibits insurance com- 
panies, even if not in commerce, from engag- 
ing in unfair labor practices which affect com- 
merce.” Here, he refers to and relies on the 
Polish Alliance case. 

“The antitrust laws should be construed 
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to reach the business of insurance and those 
who are engaged in it. . . . This does not 
require a change in the doctrine that in- 
surance is not commerce. The statute as 
thus construed would authorize prosecution 
of all combinations in the course of in- 
surance business to commit acts not re- 
quired or authorized by state law, such as 
intimidation, disparagement, or coercion, if 
they unreasonably restrain interstate com- 
merce in commodities or interstate trans- 
portation. . . .” 


He would therefore join the majority in a 
reversal of the judgment of the District Court, 
and remand the case for consideration of that 
Court as to whether the indictmemt might 
not conform to his interpretation of the Sher- 
man Act. If it did, prosecution could con- 
tinue; if it did not, a new indictment could be 
drawn and a new prosecution instituted. 


“This would require the Government to 
show that any acts it sought to punish 
affect something more than insurance and 
substantially affect interstate transporta- 
tion or interstate commerce in some com- 
modity.” 


He appears to have little concern that this rul- 
ing of his would substantially impede the 
zeal of the federal prosecutors for criminal 
penalties. 


vit. 


The dissent of the Chief Justice cuts deep- 
ly across the philosophical bases of the ma- 
jority opinion. Because Harlan Stone is a man 
profoundly wise in the law and because he 
has been a leader of the Court in fact as well 
as in name, his lengthy opinion deserves at- 
tentive scrutiny. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that it represents only the views of him- 
self and of Justice Frankfurter; it is not there- 
fore authoritative. 

The business of insurance is, in its essence, 
the business of making contracts; it is not 
interstate commerce within the meaning of 
the Constitution. And Paul v. Virginia and 
the other so called “insurance cases” decided 
by the Supreme Court were correctly decided. 


“The conclusion that the business of writ- 
ing insurance is not interstate commerce 
could not rightly be otherwise unless we 
were to depart from the universally ac- 
cepted view that the act of making any 
contract which does not stipulate for the 
performance of an act or transaction of 
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interstate commerce is not in itself inter- 
state commerce. . . 

“The conclusion seems inescapable that 
the formation of insurance contracts, like 
many others, and the business of so doing, 
is not, without more, commerce within the 
protection of the Commerce Clause of the 
Constitution. . . . This conclusion seems, 
upon analysis, not only correct on principle 
and in complete harmony with the uniform 
rulings by which this Court has held that 
the formation of all types of contract which 
do not stipulate for the performance of acts 
of interstate commerce, are likewise not in- 
terstate commerce, but it has the support of 
an unbroken line of decisions of this Court 
beginning with Paul v. Virginia, seventy- 
five years ago, and extending down to the 
present time. ... 

‘...It seems plain that our decisions 
that the business of insurance is not com- 
merce are not unsound in principle, and 
involve no inconsistency or lack of harmony 
with accepted doctrine.” 

Ix. 


In answering the vital question of the case, 
whether the Sherman Act applies to insur- 
ance, the Court (says Stone) is bound to ad- 
here to the construction of the indictment 
adopted by the trial Court. This construction 
limits the indictment to the charging of res- 
traints “in the business of insurance.” 


“Tf the business of entering into insur- 
ance contracts is not interstate commerce, 
it seems plain that agreements to fix prem- 
ium rates, or other restraints on competi- 
tion in entering into such contracts, are not 
violations of the Sherman Act. . . . The 
restraints prohibited by the Sherman Act 
are of competition in the marketing of goods 
or services whenever the competition occurs 
in or affects interstate commerce in those 
goods or services. . . . The contract of in- 
surance does not undertake to supply or 
market goods or services and there is no 
suggestion that policies of insurance when 
issued are articles of commerce or that after 
their issue they are sold in the market as 
such, or, if they were, that the formation of 
the contract would itself be interstate com- 
merce. .. . 

No more does the performance of an in- 
surance contract involving the payment of 
premiums by the insured and the payment 
of losses by the insurer involve the market- 
ing of goods or services.” 
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Stone notes that the Sherman Act became 
law long after the decision of Paul v. Virginia. 
He finds “nothing in its legislative history” 
suggestive of a Congressional intent to reach 
the insurance business. 

“ ..Congress was primarily concerned 
with restraints of competition in the mar- 
keting of goods sold in interstate commerce, 
which were clearly within the federal com- 
merce power. And while the Act is not 
limited to restraints of commerce in physi- 
cal goods . . . there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Congress intended the Act to ap- 
ply to matters in which, under prevailing 
decisions of this Court, commerce was not 
involved.” 

The opinion points out that during the en- 
tire intervening time the Court, the Congress, 
and the Executive branch of the federal gov- 
ernment have continuously adhered to the 
view that the business of insurance is not 
interstate commerce. Not until now has the 
government attempted to apply the Sherman 
Act to insurance. This “long continued prac- 
tical construction” of both Constitution and 
Act are “of persuasive force” in determining 
its meaning and application. Mr. Stone agrees 
that no decision of the Court is beyond re- 
consideration. But at the same time, respect 
for precedent “embodies a wise policy because 
it is often more important that a rule of law 
be settled than that it be settled right.” 

x. 

In addition, the Chief Justice observes, the 
several states have developed “extensive and 
effective systems” of insurance regulation, of- 
ten solving problems of a local nature that 
for Congress would have been “impractical 
or difficult” to deal with. The business itself 
has been organized “in conformity” to these 
regulatory requirements, and large sums of 
money have been invested “in reliance on the 
permanence of the existing system of state 
regulation.” 

The majority decision will “in large mea- 
sure” withdraw the regulation of insurance 
from the states, although the extent to which 
state laws will be invalidated is a doubtful 
question to which “only time and costly ex- 
perience can give the answers.” Meanwhile, 
one can anticipate a flood of litigation and 
legislation in the attempt to establish a new 
boundary between state and national power, 
“during which a great business and the regu- 
latory officers of every state must be har- 
assed by all the doubts and difficulties in- 
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separable from a realignment of the distribu- 
tion of power in our federal system.” There 
is “serious doubt” of the validity of state 
taxes; and of the extent to which a state may 
regulate or impose conditions on the right to 
do business. And the government “admits that 
statutes of at least five states will be invali- 
dated .. . as in conflict with the Sherman Act.” 
(The Chief Justice here apparently refers to 
the rating laws of Idaho, Illinois, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania, which 
states, according to the government’s brief, 
“expressly or impliedly authorize or require 
rating bureaus to establish rates which are 
not subject to the approval or disapproval of 
any govegnmental agency.”) 
XI. 

Despite all this, Stone’s opinion by no 
means will satisfy those who contend that no 
phase of the insurance business is subject to 
federal regulatory control or to the Sherman 
Act. To the contrary, the Chief Justice makes 
it clear that such is not his view, and that 
“Congress is not without regulatory power.” 
He has not forgotten or ignored his simultan- 
eous approval of and concurrence in the deci- 
sion in the Polish Alliance case. 


“This Court has never doubted, and I 
do not doubt, that transactions across state 
lines which often attend and are incidental 
to the formation and performance of an in- 
surance contract, such as the use of facili- 
ties for interstate communication and trans- 
portation, are acts of interstate commerce 
subject to regulation by the federal govern- 
ment under the Commerce Clause. Nor do 
I doubt that the business of insurance as 
presently conducted has in many aspects 
such interstate manifestations and such ef- 
fects on interstate commerce as subject it 
to the appropriate exercise of federal 
power.... 

“The numerous and unvarying decisions 
of this Court that ‘insurance is not com 
merce’ have never denied that acts of inter- 
state commerce may be incidental to the 
business of writing and performing con- 
tracts of insurance, or that those incidental 
acts are subject to the commerce power.” 


The mere act of a New York insurance 
company in issuing a policy on a New Jersey 
building involves no interstate commerce. 
But— 

“... If the owner comes to New York to 
procure the insurance or after delivery in 
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New York carries the policy to New Jersey, 

or the company sends it there by mail or 

messenger, such would be acts of interstate 
commerce. Similarly if the owner pays the 
premiums by mail to the company in New 

York, or the company’s New Jersey agent 

sends the premiums to New York, or the 

company in New York sends money to New 

Jersey on the occurrence of the loss insured 

against, acts of interstate commerce would 

occur.” 
And these acts would be subject to the regu- 
latory power of Congress. 

It is significant that Mr. Stone refers with 
apparent approval to a 1915 decision of the 
Supreme Court, Thames & Mersey Ins. Co., 
v. United States (237 US 19), where it was 
held that marine insurance was “so vitally 
connected with exporting” that a tax on the 
policies was “essentially a tax upon the expor- 
tation itself.” The Court there noted that 
“the business of exporting requires not only 
the contract of carriage, but appropriate pro- 
vision for indemnity against marine risks dur- 
ing the voyage. . . . It cannot be doubted that 
insurance during the voyage is, by virtue of 
the demands of commerce, an integral part 
of the exportation; the business of the world 
is conducted upon this basis. . . . Such taxa- 
tion (of the policies) does not deal with pre- 
liminaries, or with distinct or separable sub- 
jects; the tax falls upon the exporting pro- 
cess.” 

In view of the broad powers of Congress 
over matters which “affect” interstate com- 
merce, according to the Chief Justice, “there 
can be no doubt of the power of Congress if 
it so desires to regulate many aspects of the 
insurance business mentioned in this indict- 
ment.” Indeed, it could do this “by making 
the Sherman Act applicable” to insurance 
companies, or “by regulation in some other 
form”. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, joining in the 
opinion written by Stone, succinctly adds— 

“The relations of the insurance business 
to national commerce and finance, I have 
no doubt, afford constitutional authority for 
appropriate regulation by Congress of the 

business of insurance, certainly not to a 

less extent than Congressional regulation 

touching agriculture.” 

He refers to the leading 1942 decision in 
Wickard v. Filburn (317 US 111), sustaining 
the power of Congress through the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act to control and regulate 
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the production of wheat not intended in any 
part for commerce but wholly for consump- 
tion on the farm where it is raised, from 
which opinion we glean the following gem: 
“But even if (the) activity be local and 
though it may not be regarded as com- 
merce, it may still, whatever its nature, be 
reached by Congress if it exerts a substan- 
tial economic effect on interstate commerce, 
and this irrespective of whether such ef- 
fect is what might at some earlier time 
have been defined as ‘direct’ or ‘indirect’.” 


XII. 

A brief summary. 

(1) Two judges hold that the Sherman 
Act was never intended to and does not apply 
to the activities of the insurance business; 
five judges (and the Court) disagree; two 
judges are silent. 

(2) Even these first two judges agree that 
Congress could reach many activities charged 
in the SEUA indictment by extension of the 
Sherman Act to insurance in so many words. 

(3) Five judges (and the Court) hold that 
insurance is commerce, and interstate com- 
merce, and thereby subject at any time to 
partial or complete regulatory control by Con- 
gress; two judges dissent from the proposition 
that insurance is commerce; two judges are 
silent. 

(4) Eight judges (and the Court) agree 
that, whether insurance is commerce or not, 
Congress may, under its power to reach and 
control activities “affecting” interstate com- 
merce, regulate the business of insurance to a 
degree not particularized but obviously ex- 
tensive; one judge is silent. 

(5) Valid federal legislation will supersede 
state law, at least to the extent that the two 
conflict. There may even be an invalidation 
of state law as a result of the Court’s decision 
that insurance is commerce. Four judges (and 
the Court) minimize this possibility, but not 
definitively; three judges emphasize it, also 
not definitively; two judges are silent. 

Paul against Virginia is dead. Insurance is 
commerce; by a narrow margin, to be sure— 
but it is commerce. Insurance is subject to the 
antitrust laws, by a wider margin. Insurance 
is subject to the regulatory powers of Con- 
gress, by a still wider margin—so wide, in- 
deed, that it is no margin at all. State regu- 
lation hangs in the balance, a delicate bal- 
ance. Only time will tell. Nor will it yield the 
“right” answer without human thought and 
effort. 
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Wachovia Bank Building 
Berry, JosepH F.—Hartford 3, Conn. 
Day, Berry & Howard 
750 Main Street 
Best, R. E.—Greensburg, Pa. 
Smith, Best & Horn 
Bank & Trust Building 
*BETTELHEIM, B. K.—Deadwood, S. D. 
Rice & Bettelheim 
First National Bank Building 
Betts, Forrest ARTHUR—Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
Title Insurance Building 


BeveRLEY, WiLt1amM Wetsy—Richmond 19, Va. 
Travelers Building 


Bickrorp, ARTHUR F.—Boston 9, Mass. 
Hurlburt, Jones, Hall & Bickford 
530 Exchange Building 

Bre, Water T.—Green Bay, Wis. 
North, Bie, Duquaine, Welsh & Trowbridge 
Suite 509, Bellin Building 

BirKHEAD, CLAUDE V.—San Antonio 5, Texas 
Birkhead, Beckmann, Stanard & Vance 
1512-1535 Majestic Building 

BissELLE, Morcan F.—Utica, N. Y. 
Tucker & Bisselle 
First National Bank Building 

Brack, AtpErT W.—Bay City, Mich. 
504 Bay City Bank Building 

Brack, Barron F.—Norfolk 10, Va. 
Vandeventer & Black 
Citizens Bank Building 

BLacKwELL, T. J.—Miami 32, Fila. 
Blackwell, Walker & Gray 
First Federal Building 

*Bram, James T.—Jefferson City, Mo. 
Bacon Building 

BiakeEy, JamMEs C.—Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Martin, Turner & McWhorter 
Alabama Power Building, 600 N. 18th St. 

BLaNcHET, Georce ArTHUR—New York City 
Bingham, Englar, Jones & Houston 
99 John Street 

Brock, Witton A.—Rochester, N. Y. 
Block & Smith 
412 Union Trust Building 

Bioom, Hersert L.—Chicago 40, Ill. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
Mutual Insurance Bldg., 4750 Sheridan Rd. 
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*Brount, G. Dexter—Denver 2, Colo. 
Continental Oil Building 
BoppincTton, Epwarp M.—Kansas City, Kan. 
Robertson, Boddington & Emerson 
Suite 1109-1116 Huron Building 
Borex, Hersert F.—Louisville, Ky. 
Davis, Boehl, Viser & Marcus 
Kentucky Home Life Building 
Botte, G. ArtHUR—Atlantic City, N. J. 
Bolte, Miller & Repetto 
1516 Atlantic Avenue 
Bonn, Grorce H.—Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Bond, Schoeneck & King 
State Tower Building 
*Bonp, Georce H. Jr—Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bond, Schoeneck & King 
State Tower Building 


Bonp, Ray—Joplin, Missouri 
Joplin National Bank Building 


Borcett, E. H—Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Quarles, Spence & Quarles 
828 North Broadway 


Boss, Henry M.—Providence 3, R. I. 
702 Turks Head Building 


Boutpin, WALTER—Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Martin, Turner & McWhorter 
600 N. 18th Street 

Bowtes, AuBreY R., Jr.—Richmond 19, Va. 
Bowles, Anderson & Boyd 
901 Mutual Building 

Bowman, Apam B.—Johnson City, Tenn. 
Simmonds & Bowman 
Sells Building 

*Bowman, Byrne A—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Little & Bowman 
Perrine Building 

Boxett, Eart E.—Toledo 4, Ohio 
Zachman, Boxell, Schroeder & Torbet 
901-906 Toledo Trust Building 

*BraDEN, Emmetr W.—Memphis, Tenn. 
Armstrong, McCadden, Allen, Braden & Goodman 
Commerce Title Building 

Brats, F. Poirirre, K. C—Montreal, Que., Canada 
Brais & Campbell 
360 St. James Street, West 

Branpon, J. CAMpBELL—Butler, Pa. 
Brandon & Brandon 
704 Butler Savings & Trust Building 

BREEN, JoHN M.—Chicago 40, IIl. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
Mutual Insurance Building 
4750 Sheridan Road 

BREESE, GARFIELD E.—Mason City, Iowa 
Breese & Cornwell 
First National Bank Building 


BRENNER, HucHEes L.—Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Northwestern Bank Building 
BreTHORST, STEPHEN W.—Seattle 4, Wash. 


Brethorst, Holman, Fowler & Dewar 
17th Floor, Hoge Bullding 


BREWER, Epwarp C.—Clarksdale, Miss. 
Brewer & Sisson 
Box 306 
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BrewsTER, GeorcE M.—Topeka, Kansas Brown, Oscar J.—Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Wheeler, Brewster, Hunt & Goodell Brown, Mangin & O’Connor 
401 Columbian Building 1603-1604 State Tower Building 

Broce, B. B.—Columbus, Ohio Brown, Rosert A., Jr—St. Joseph, Mo. 
16 E. Broad Street Brown, Douglas & Brown 

Brwcers, J. H—Henderson, N. C. Tootle-Lacy Bank Building 
Pittman, Bridgers & Hicks Brown, VotnEy M.—E] Paso, Tex. 
Law Building Brown & Brooke 

B 0. E-S ah. G El Paso National Bank Building 

rIcHT, O. E—Savannah, Ga. 
O. E. Bright & Perry Brannen Browne, Percy N.—Shreveport, La. 


American Building E. W. & P. N. Browne 


Box 1533 
BrrmMeER, Leo M.—New York, N. Y. 
Sun Indemnity Company Brunpiwce, Oscar D.—Dallas, Tex. 


55 Fifth Avenue — Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Broce, Haney T— Kane iy, Mo repbe Bank Bung 
Twenty Eighth & Wyandotte ee Gates & eee Ga. 
Bropte, JosepH P.—Chicago 1, Ill. William-Oliver Bldg. 
Braun & Brodie Bryans, WittiaM A., I1I—Denver, Colo. 
66 E. South Water Street Lee, Shaw & McCreery 
Bronson, E. D.—San Francisco 4, Cal. First National Bank Building 


Bronson, Bronson & McKinnon Bucuanan, G. CaMERON—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Mills Tower, 220 Bush Street Alexander, McCaslin, Cholette & Buchanan 
BROOKER, James K.—Bay City, Mich. 2217 National Bank Building 
Smith & Brooker Buck, Henry W.—Kansas City 6, Mo. 
212-214 Phoenix Building Morrison, Nugent, Berger & Johns 
Brooks, Beny.—Boston 16, Mass. 17th Floor, Bryant Building 
General Counsel, American Mutual Lia. Ins Co BuckincHAM, Liste M.—Akron 8, Ohio 
142 Berkeley Street Buckingham, Doolittle & Burroughs 


Brooxs, L. W.—Baton’ Rouge, La. Second National Building 
Taylor, Porter, Brooks & Fuller Burst, Grorce L.—Charleston, S. C. 
Box 2070 Buist & Buist 


BrosmiTH, ALLAN E.—Hartford, Conn. 30 Broad Street 
Travelers Insurance Company Bunpy, Ecrert B.—Eau Clair, Wis. 
700 Main Street 1 South Barstow Street 


Brown, C. L.—Miami 32, Fla. Bunce, Georce C.—Chicago 3, Ill. 
Chappell & Brown Vogel & Bunge 
Security Building Suite 901, Borland Building 
Brown, CLtypE R.—Monroe, La. 105 S. LaSalle Street 
Shotwell & Brown Bunce, J. C._—LaCrosse, Wis. 
Ouachita National Bank Building Lees & Bunge 


Brown, EpMunp S.—Buffalo 2, N. Y. 402 Batavian Bank Building 
Adams, Smith, Brown & Starrett Buntin, T. E.—Dothan, Ala. 
705 Walbridge Building Baker Building 


Brown, FRANKLIN R. Buffalo, N. Y. Buntin, W. E.—Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Rann, Brown, Sturtevant & Kelly Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company 
M. & T. Building 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 

Brown, GarrreLp W.—Chicago 11, II. *BuNTING, CHARLES tpi Pa. 
Brown, Carlson & Kiefer Ohio Casualty Ins. Co. 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 401 Walnut Street 

Brown, Howarp D.—Detroit 26, Mich. Burke, Gispons—New Orleans 12, La. 
Detroit Auto Inter-Insurance Exch. Rosen, Kammer, Wolff, Hopkins & Burke 
600 United Artists Building Hibernia Bank Building 

Brown, Jay H.—Austin, Texas Burke, Louis E—aAnn Arbor, Mich. 
Hart & Brown Burke, Burke & Smith 
Brown Building Ann Arbor Trust Building 

Brown, Junius C.—Reidsville, N. C. Burke, Patrick F.—Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
and Madison, N. C. Vice President, Indemnity Insurance Company 
Box 995 of North America 


Brown, Mart—Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 1600 Arch Street 


Ames, Monnet, Hayes & Brown Burnett, C. A.—Pittsburg, Kansas 
First National Building National Bank Building 
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Burns, Epwarp J., Jr—Utica 2, N. Y. 
Kernan & Kernan 
Devereux Block 

Burns, Georce—Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Burns & Burns 
502 Wilder Building 

Burns, STANLEY M.—Dover, N. H. 
Hughes & Burns 
Strafford Bank Building 

Burris, Wrr1t1amM T.—Pueblo, Colo. 
McHendrie, Burris & Pointer 
Thatcher Building 

Burrow, LAwreNcE B.—Little Rock, Ark 
Moore, Burrow, Chowning & Hall 
Boyle Building 

Burtt, Rocer C.—Cleveland, Ohio 
General Counsel 
American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pa. 
1524 Hanna Building 

Bussey, James S.—Augusta, Ga. 
Bussey, Fulcher & Hardin 
Southern Finance Building 

Butter, A. Prentiss—New York 7, N. Y. 
60 East 42nd Street 

Butter, James A.—Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Bulkley, Butler & Pillen 
520 Bulkley Building 

Butter, JoHN F.—Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Butler, Brown & Rinehart 
2616 1st National Building 

Butier, WrL1amM—New York 8, N. Y. 
United States Casualty Co. 
60 John Street 
P. O. Box 694 


Bynum, Frep W.—Rockingham, N. C. 


Cc 
CaBANIss. JELKS H.—Birmingham 3, Ala. 


General Counsel, Protective Life Insurance Co 


Cabaniss & Johnston 
9th Floor, First National Building 


Caste, C. M.—Lima, Ohio 
Cable & Cable 
Cook Tower 


Cain, Pinckney L.—Columbia F, S. C. 
Thomas, Cain & Black 
1001-1006 Palmetto Building 

CAMPBELL, JoHN O.—Marion, Ind. 
Campbell, Gemmill, Browne & Ewer 
520-525 Glass Block 

CampseLL, Wr111AM B.—Wilmington, N. C. 
Poisson & Campbell 
Tidewater Building 

CampseL_t, Wm. T.—Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Swartz, Campbell & Henry 
Lincoln-Liberty Building 


Cannon, Epwin B.—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Stewart, Stewart & Cannon 
1218 Continental Bank Building 


Cantey, S. B., Jr.—Fort Worth 2, Tex. 


Cantey, Hanger, McMahon, McKnight & 


*Captes, Wrt1aM G.—Chicago, Ill. 
Gen. Atty., Continental Cas. Co. 
V. P., National Cas. Co. 
910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Carey, L. J—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co. 
163 Madison Avenue 
*CarEy, Wrt1AM D. P.—Hutchinson, Kan. 
Williams, Martindell, Carey & Brown 
601 Wolcott Building 
Carts, A. L—Ravenna, Ohio 
Loomis & Caris 
110 East Main Street 
Lock Box 787 
*CARLISLE, RoperT M.—Spartanburg, S. C. 
Carlisle, Brown & Carlisle 
Merchants & Farmers Bank Building 


Cartson, AtpHon N.—Brockton, Mass. 
38 Vega Avenue 

CARMAN, Rosert R.—Baltimore 2, Md. 
Carman, Tucker & Anderson 
Maryland Trust Building 

CARPENTER, JAMES D., Jr.,—Jersey City, N. J. 
McDermott, Enright & Carpenter 
75 Montgomery Street 


Carr, J. O—Wilmington, N. C. 
Carr, James & Carr 
609 Murchison Building 
Carrican, Leo J.—Detroit, Mich. 
Eaton Tower 


CarROLL, Harotp J.—Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Morduant & Carroll 
630 Midland Bank Building 
Carrott, WALTER R.—Camden, N. J. 
Carroll & Taylor 
330 Market Street 
CARSTARPHEN, Harry—Hannibal, Mo. 
Hannibal Trust Company Building 
Cary, Georce H.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Cary & BeGole 
1822-23 Ford Building 


CatHcart, E. Kemp—Baltimore 3, Md. 
Maryland Casualty Company 
701 West 40th Street 

Catiiv, Frank D.—Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
Catlin & Catlin 
433 So. Spring Street 

CaTLIn, Henry W.—Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
Catlin & Catlin 
433 So. Spring Street 

CavanaucH, A. B.—Lake Charles, La. 
Cline, Thompson, Lawes & Cavanaugh 
Weber Building 

Caverty, RaymMonp N.—New York 8, N. Y. 


Vice President, Fidelity & Casualty Company of 


New York 
80 Maiden Lane 
Cectt, Lamar—Beaumont, Texas 
Goodhue Building 
Cuaney, Paut P.—Falls City, Nebraska 
First National Bank Building 
Cueney, J. C—Yakima, Wash. 
Cheney & Hutcheson 
Miller Building 
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CHERRINGTON, Henry W.—Gallipolis, Ohio 
K. of P. Building 


CHOLETTE, Paut E.—Grand Rapids, Mich 
Alexander, McCaslin, Cholette & Buchanan 
_ 10th Floor, Peoples National Bank Building 


CHRESTMAN, M. N.—Dallas 1, Texas 
Chrestman, Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 
Republic Bank Building 


*CuRISTIAN, ANDREW D.—Richmond, Va. 
Christian, Barton, Parker & Boyd 
Mutual Building 


CuristovicH, Arvin R.—New Orleans 12, La. 
Christovich & Kearney 
American Bank Building 


CrarK, Ray W.—Muncie, Ind. 
403 Western Reserve Building 


CrarkK, W. J.—Manitowac, Wis. 
Nash & Nash 
Manitowac Savings Bank Building 


CrarKE, W1tt1AM F.—Baltimore 3, Md. 
Assistant Mgr. and Attorney, Claim Dept 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
Fidelity Building 


CLtausEeN, Donatp N.—Chicago 3, Il. 
Clausen, Hirsh & Miller 
135 S. LaSalle Street 


Crayton, E. A—Gainesville, Fla. 
Baxter & Clayton 
Miller Building 


Cieary, G. J—Omaha, Neb. 


Attorney, Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Asso. 


Cleary, Horan, Skutt & Davis 
P. O. Box 1298 


CLENNON, EucenE M.—Boston 9, Mass. 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Company 
10 Post Office Square 


CiirForp, CLARK M.—St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Lashley, Lashley, Miller & Cliiford 
705 Olive Street 


Cruvz, Eart—Lincoln 8, Neb. 
Cline, Williams & Wright 
First National Bank Building 


Cosourn, Frank M.—Toledo 4, Ohio 
Welles, Kelsey, Cobourn & Harrington 
Ohio Building 

*CockritL, J. Mircuett—Little Rock, Ark. 
Cockrill, Armistead & Rector 
Pyramid Building 

Copy, WeLBorn B.—Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Smith, Kilpatrick, Clay & Cody 
1045 Hurt Building 


Coz, Laurence S.—Rice Lake, Wis. 
Coe & Cameron 
Jacobson Block 


Corn, THomas N.—Chicago 3, II. 
President, Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
105 South LaSalle Street 

Core, Cuartes J—Toledo 4, Ohio 
Kirkbride, Cole & Frease 
9th Floor, Spitzer Building 
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Core, Maurice Y.—Atlantic City, N. J. 
Cole & Cole 
Guarantee Trust Building 

Core, Rosert L., Sr.—Houston 2, Tex. 
Cole, Patterson & Cole 
Citizens State Bank Building 


*CoLe, Rosert L., Jr—Houston 2, Tex. 
Cole, Patterson & Cole 
Citizens State Bank Bldg. 

CoLeMAN, FLeTcHER B.—Bloomington, III. 
State Farm Mutual Insurance Company 
State Farm Mutual Building 

Co.trtesH, R. W.—Des Moines, Iowa 
Parrish, Guthrie, Colflesh & O’Brien 
902 Register and Tribune Building 

Cotmery, Harry W.—Topeka, Kas. 
General Counsel, Pioneer Nat’l. Life Ins. Co. 
National Bank of Topeka Building 

Comss, Hucw D.—Baltimore 3, Md. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 

Conners, JoHN J., Jr—Albany 7, N. Y. 
Ainsworth & Sullivan 
State Bank Building 

*ConraD, Georce D.—Harrisburg, Va. 
Conrad & Conrad 
First National Bank Building 


Conway, James D.—Hastings, Neb. 
Blackledge & Conway 
Tribune Building 

ConwELL, JosepH S.—Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
Pepper, Bodine, Stokes & Schoch 
2225-42 Land Title Building 


Coox, Rosert A. B.—Boston 10, Mass. 
Phipps, Durgin & Cook 
75 Federal Street 

Cootey, ArtHur E.—San Francisco 4, Cal. 
Cooley, Crowley & Supple 
206 Sansome Street 

Cooper, Georce J.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Asst. General Counsel, Michigan Mutual Lia- 

bility Co. 

163 Madison Avenue 

*Cooper, Harry P., Jr.—Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
G. C., Farmers Mutual Liab. Co. 
2105 N. Meridian St. 

Cooper, THomas D.—Burlington, N. C. 
Cooper & Sanders 
Security National Bank Building 

Core, KennetH B.—Canton 2, Ohio 
Lynch, Day, Lynch, Cope & Ketterer 
1110 First National Bank Building 

Corsitt, James H.—Suffolk, Va. 
National Bank of Suffolk Building 

CorettTEe, Rosert D.—Butte, Mont. 
Corette & Corette 
619-621 Hennessy Building 

Cotter, RicHarp J.—Boston, Mass. 
Warner, Stackpole & Bradloe 
84 State Street 

Covutt, JosepH—Newark 2, N. J. 
Coult, Satz, Morse & Coult 
Military Park Building 

CouLTer, CrarK C.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Penobscot Building 
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Covincton, J. A. Jr—Meridian, Miss. 
Snow & Covington 
Threefoot Building 
P. O. Box 786 


Cox, BerKeELEY—Hartford, Conn. 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
151 Farmington Avenue 


Cox, Gorpon V.—Bismarck, N. D. 
Cox & Cox 
Lock Box 29 
Little Building 
Cox, L. C—New York City 
Great American Indemnity Company 
1 Liberty Street 
P. O. Box 255 


Cox, Wirt1am H. D.—Newark 2, N. J. 
Cox & Walburg 
Raymond Commerce Building 
11 Commerce Street 
Craic, Irvin G.—Richmond 12, Va. 
Hunton, Williams, Anderson, Gay & Moore 
Electric Building 
Crane, Litoyp T.—Saginaw, Mich. 
Crane & Crane 
308-9 Second National Bank Building 
Crane, Wrtt1am E.—Saginaw, Mich. 
Crane & Crane 
308-9 Second National Bank Building 
CrawrForD, Mito H.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Lightner, Crawford, Sweeny, Dodd & Mayer 
Dime Building 
CrENSHAW, Frres—Montgomery 4, Ala. 
First National Bank Building 


CrENSHAW, JAcK—Montgomery 4, Ala. 
First National Bank Building 


Crmer, Jor, Jr—Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Crider, Runkle & Tilson 
650 S. Spring Street 

Crites, E. D—Chadron, Neb. 
E. D. & F. A. Crites 
Lock Box 1276 

Crossy, GeorceE R.—New York 5, N. Y. 
General Counsel, American Surety Co. & 
New York Casualty Co. 
100 Broadway 

CrossmMAN, RayMonp M.—Omaha, Neb. 
Brown, Crossman, West, Barton & Fitch 
First National Bank Building 

Crowe, V. P.—Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Embry, Johnson, Crowe, Tolbert & Shelton 
640 First National Bank Building 

*CROWNOVER, ARTHUR, Jr.—Nashville, Tenn. 
Hickerson, McCary & Crownover 
Third National Bank Building 

Cryan, Harry E.—Boston, Mass. 
Cryan & Bradley 
33 Broad Street 

Cutt, Frank X.—Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Hauxhurst, Inglis, Sharp & Cull 
630 Bulkley Building 

Cummins, Ray E—St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Cummins & Cummins 
Minnesota Building 
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CUNNINGHAM, Frep D.—Baltimore 2, Md. 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company 
First National Bank Building 
14 Light Street 

Curt, JosepH R.—Wheeling, W. Va. 
Erskine, Palmer & Curl 
Riley Law Building 

Curran, Ray W.—Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Suite 218, Reliance Building 
216 E. 10th Street 

Curtis, CHARLES E.—Leroy, Ohio 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 

*CurtTis, Henry B.—New Orleans 12, La. 
Curtis, Hall & Foster 
Marine Building 

Curtis, L. R.—Louisville 2, Ky. 

802 Marion E. Taylor Building 

CurtNerR, CiirForp R.—Dayton 2, Ohio 
1207-9-11 Third National Building 

CusHMaN, Epwarp H.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
123 S. Broad Street 

Cusick, Martin E.—Sharon, Pa. 

Service, McNeal, Cusick & Isenberg 
107 E. State Street 


D 


Daccett, C. E.——Marianna, Ark. 
Daggett & Daggett 
Daggett Building 
Datm, Jacos A.—Kalamazoo 8, Mich. 
Jackson, Fitzgerald & Dalm 
219 W. Lovell Street 
Dauzett, R. D.—Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Dalzell, McFall, Pringle & Braden 
450 Fourth Avenue 
DAMMANN, J. Francis—Chicago 3, IIl. 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 
120 West Adams Street 
Danret, C. Erskrne—Spartanburg, S. C. 
Daniel & Russell 
Cleveland Law Building 
DanreEt, Topp—Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Vice President, Keystone Auto. Club Cas. Co. 
Broad & Vine Streets 
Davenport, Leroy BENJAMIN—Cleveland 13, Ohio 
McKeehan, Merrick, Arter & Stewart 
28th Floor, Terminal Tower 
Davinson, Cart F.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Mason, Davidson & Mansfield 
2034 National Bank Building 
Davinson, Wit11aAM C., K.C.—Toronto 1, Ont., Can. 
806 Lumsden Building 
Davis, Frep L.—Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Ambler, McCluer & Davis 
P. O. Box 311, 306 Juliana Street 
*Davis, LEonarp H.—Norfolk, Va. 
White & Davis 
Citizens Bank Building 
Davis, Linpsey M.—Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Hume, Howard, Davis & Gale 
American Trust Building 
Davis, ParKE—Tulsa, Okla. 
Insurors Indemnity & Insurance Company 
Box 1769 
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Davis, Ronatp L.—Monroe, La. 
Theus, Grisham, Davis & Leigh 
Bernhardt Building 
Davis, STEPHEN T.—Winchester, Ky. 
Benton & Davis 
Dawson, CHaArtEs I.—Louisville 2, Ky. 
Woodward, Dawson, Hobson & Fulton 
1805-26 Kentucky Home Life Building 
DEJARNETTE, H. Rem—Miami 32, Fla. 
McKay, Dixon & DeJarnette 
First National Bank Building 
DeLacy, G. L.—Omaha, Neb. 
Kennedy, Holland, DeLacy & Svoboda 
1502-12 City National Bank Building 
Dempsey, Peter E.—Columbus 15, Ohio 
Knepper, White & Dempsey 
5 East Long Street 
Dempsey, Ray C.—Oshkosh, Wis. 
Bouck, Hilton & Dempsey 
First National Bank Building 
DENMEAD, GARNER 'W—Baltimore 3, Md. 
Vice President & General Counsel, 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
Denson, N. D.—Opelika, Ala. 
Denson & Denson 
Dent, Louis LeE—Chicago 4, II. 
Dent, Weichelt & Hampton 
1111 The Rookery 
209 S. LaSalle Street 
Dent, Rosert L.—Vicksburg, Miss. 
Dent, Robinson & Ward 
Merchants National Bank Building 
Detwerter, Georce H.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
2518-27 Lewis Tower 


DeutscH, FREDERICK M.—Norfolk, Neb. 
Macy Building 


DevinE, Maurice F.—Manchester, New Hampshire 
Devine & Tobin 
201-211 Bell Building, 922 Elm Street 
Devozt, Ropert W.—Lincoln, Neb. 
Peterson & Devoe 
Bankers Life Building 
Dew, W. Braxton—Hartford, Conn. 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
Dickens, Donatp J.—New York, N. Y. 
Duncan & Mount 
27 William Street 
Dicxirz, J. Roy—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dickie, Robinson & McCamey 
Grant Building 
Direxm, Ettis RayMonp—Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Klein & Diehm 
1156-1157 Union Commerce Building 


Diwonp, Hersert F.—New York 8, N. Y. 
Caverly, Dimond, Barton & Dwyer 
Supervising Atty., Fidelity & Cas. Co. of N. Y. 
80 Maiden Lane 

DINKELSPIEL, Martin J.—San Francisco 4, Cal. 
Dinkelspiel & Dinkelspiel 
14th Floor, Pacific National Bank Building 
333 Montgomery Street 

Divetzess, Harotp L.—Phoenix, Ariz. 
Gust, Rosenfeld, Divelbess, Robinette & Coolidge 
Professional Building 
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Drx, Frovp E.—Terre Haute, Ind. 
Dix & Dix 
402 Star Building 
Drxon, James A.—Miami 32, Fila. 
McKay, Dixon & DeJarnette 
First National Bank Building 
Dossins, R. F.—Champaign, II. 
Dobbins, Dobbins & Thomas 
First National Bank Building 
Dopp, Lester P.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Lightner, Crawford, Sweeny, Dodd & Mayer 
Dime Building 
Dopson, Torrey DeWrtt—New York 10, N. Y. 
Atty., Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
1 Madison Avenue. 
Doran, M. Epwarp—South Bend 11, Ind. 
Doran & Manion 
St. Joseph Bank Building 
Dorsett, J. Dewev—New York City 
Manager Casualty Dept. 
Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 
60 John Street 
*DortcH, WM. B.—Gadsden, Ala. 
Dortch, Allen & Dortch 
Box 405 
Doren, Rocer D.—Chicago 4, IIl. 
Dent, Weichelt & Hampton 
1111 The Rookery, 209 S. LaSalle Street 
Dovucuer, THomas A.—Columbus, Ohio 
Wiles & Doucher 
Huntington National Bank Building 
DovucHerty, GLENN R.—Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Dougherty, Arnold & Kivett 
Empire Building 
DovucuHerty, Joun E.—York, Neb. 
Kirkpatrick & Dougherty 
First National Bank Building 
Douctas, Ricnarp L.—St. Joseph, Mo. 
Brown, Douglas & Brown 
Tootle-Lacy Bank Building 
Downs, Joun W.—Boston, Mass. 
Insurance Federation of Massachusetts 
11 Beacon Street 


Downs, WALTER W.—Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 


Doyre, Lewis R.—Lincoln, Neb. 
1303 Sharp Building 


Drake, Hervey J —New York 7, N. Y. 
Counsel, Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives 
60 John Street 
Drewry, W. SHEPHERD—Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company 
1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
DrieMEYER, Henry—East St. Louis, II. 
Pope & Driemeyer 
First National Bank Building 
327 Missouri Avenue 


Driscott, Joun Geratp, Jr—San Diego 1, Cal. 
Gray, Cary, Ames & Driscoll 
Bank of America Building 


*Ducxett, O. Bowre, Jr.—Baltimore, Md. 
LeViness & Duckett 
1731 Munsey Building 
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Duptey, J. B—Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Dudley, Duvall & Dudley 
Suite 1501, APCO Tower 

Duxe, W. E.—Charlottesville, Va. 
Duke & Duke 
Court Square Building 

Dutty, Frank E.—Hartford, Conn. 
Travelers Insurance Company 
700 Main Street 


DuMouwtr, L. St. M.—Vancouver, B_ C.. Canada 
Tiffin, Russell, DuMoulin, Brown & Hogg 
850 Hastings Street, West 

Duncan, O. D.—New York, N. Y. 

Duncan & Mount 
27 William Street 

Dunn, Evans—Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Bowers, Dixon & Dunn 
Comer Building 


*Dunn, Rate P.—Washington, D. C. 
Woodward Building 


Duwn, RicHarp JosepH—Chicago, II. 
Lumbermens Mut. Cas. Company 
Mutal Insurance Building 

Dunn, VARDAMAN S.—Jackson 105, Miss. 
Lotterhos, Travis & Dunn 
Standard Life Building 

Duove, Henry—Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Walker, Adams & Duque 
440 I. N. Van Nuys Bldg. 

DurHaMm, F. H.—Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Durham & Swanson 
1440 Northwestern Bank Building 

Dutton, W. L.—Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Iowa Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
512 Second Avenue, East 

Dvuvatt, DuKe—Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Dudley, Duvall & Dudley 
1501 APCO Tower 

*Dver, Davm W.—Miami, Fla. 
Batchelor & Dyer 
Ingraham Building 


*Dysarp, W. H.—Ashland, Ky. 
Dysard & Dysard 
Second National Bank Building 


E 


Eacer, Henry I.—Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Michaels, Blackmar, Newkirk, Eager & Swanson 
906 Commerce Building 

Eacer, Pat H., Jr—Jackson 105, Miss. 
Watkins & Eager 
Standard Life Building 

EARNEST, Ropert L.—West Palm Beach, Fla 
Earnest, Lewis & Smith 
Guaranty Building 

EGGENBERGER, ‘WILLIAM J.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
1615 Dime Building 

EccERMAN, D. G.—Seattle 1, Wash. 
Eggerman, Rosling & Williams 
918 Vance Building 

Exern, Herman L.—Chicago 2, Ill. « 

Ekern, Meyers & Matthias 
1 N. LaSalle Street 
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ELprepcE, RALPH R.—Marquette, Mich. 
Eldredge & Eldredge 
302 Kaufman Building 
E..iott, Crirrorp W.—Middletown, Ohio 
First American Building 
Ety, Wayne—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
10th Floor, Commerce Building 
Empry, Joun—Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Embry, Johnson, Crowe, Tolbert & Shelton 
640 First National Bank Building 
Emery, Norman A.—Youngstown, Ohio 
Harrington, Huxley & Smith 
Mahoning Bank Building 
Emison, Ewrnc—Vincennes, Ind. 
Emison & Emison 
Vincennes Savings Building 
*EMMERT, DupLEy O’NEat—Appleton, Wis. 
714 East Atlantic Street 
ENGELHARD, L. M.—LaCrosse, Wis. 
Lees & Bunge 
402 Batavian Bank Building 
Estaprook, Husert A.—Dayton, Ohio 
Estabrook, Finn & McKee 
Mutual Home Building 
Evans, THos. A.—Memphis, Tenn. 
Evans, Evans & Creson 
Bank of Commerce Building 
Evans, WaLTER G—New York 7, N. Y. 
Evans, Rees & Orr 
220 Broadway 
Evans, Wi11aMm W.—Paterson, N. J. 
Evans, Hand and Evans 
129 Market Street 
Eyster, Cuas. H.—Decatur, Ala. 
Eyster & Eyster 
Eyster Building 


F 


FaraBAUGH, GALLITZEN A.—South Bend 11, Ind. 
Farabaugh, Pettengill, Chapleau & Roper 
301-309 St. Joseph Bank Building 

Farser, Joun A.—Omaha 2, Neb. 

Service Life Insurance Company 

FARNHAM, JoHn H.—Syracuse, N. Y. 
Farnham & Martineau 
517 City Bank Building 

Fauve, Joun Paut—Hartford, Conn. 

Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
151 Farmington Ave. 


Fervour, Jonn G.—Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Company 
325-333 South 18th Street 


*FELLERS, JAMES D.—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Ames, Monnet, Hayes & Brown 
First National Building 


FENERTY, Rospert Lioyp Doutt—Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada 
Fenerty, Fenerty, Bessemer & McGillivray 
203 Insurance Exchange Building 


FENNEMORE, H. M.—Phoenix, Ariz. 
Fennemore, Craig, Allen & Bledsoe 
Phoenix National Bank Building 
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FENNER, CHARLES PAYNE, Jk—New Orleans 12, La. Forey, Geratp T.—Newark 2, N. J. 
Montgomery, Fenner & Brown Foley & Francis 
1103-6 Maritime Building Raymond Commerce Building 
*Fercuson, CHESTER H.—Tampa, Fla. Fotey, Micuaret A.—Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
McKay, Macfarlane, Jackson & Ramsey 1804 Finance Building 


Maas Office Building Forts, Ausrey F.—Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
Fercuson, D. Nem—Ocala, Fila. Thomas, Folts & Brown 
Professional Building 609-12 James Building 
FIEDLER, Grorce—Chicago 3, ll. Forp, Byron Epwarp—Columbus 15, Ohio 
Wilson & McIlvaine Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease 
120 West Adams Street 52 East Gay Street 


am, eee > *FosTer, ALEXANDER, Jr—New York, N. Y 
ao Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 
15 State Street 60 John Street 

' by 4 yy ee sil Foster, Joun C.—New Orleans 12, La. 
a Sat ee : Curtis, Hall & Foster 

Fretps, Ernest W.—New York City 406 Marine Buildi 


t. Gen. C > & t ? 
= Jehan Strest " on Foster, JoHN E.—Columbus 16, Ohio 


Fixn, Wrtu1am A.—Toledo 4, Ohio oe i Ee — Auto Ins. Co. 
929-934 Edison Building ‘ 
Fow.er, Copy—Tampa 2, Fla. 
FrnnecaNn, THomas J.—New York, N. Y. Fowler & White 


90 John Street Citizens Building 


FINNEY, J. A.—Xenia, Ohio Fowter, Rex H.—Des Moines, Iowa 
pong +a Bradshaw, Fowler, Proctor & Fairgrave 
F e ” 6 New Philadelphia, Ohi Suite 510, Crocker Building 
IsHER, CLETUS A—New Philadelphia, Ohio ad 
Fisher, Limbach, Smith & Renner ae 2° Ju—Easton, Pa. 
The Ohio Savings & Trust Building 308-311 Easton Trust Building 


FisHer, Wrtt1aM—Pensacola, Fla. . 
Fisher & Fisher ’ See Ind. 


American National Bank Building Citizens Trust Building 


*FisHER, WILLIAM, Jr.—Pensacola, Fla. 
Fisher & Fisher Francis, Joun J.—Newark 2, N. J. 
American National Bank Building Foley & Francis a 
Fitch, CHester P.—Portsmouth, Ohio Raymond Commerce Building 
Miller, Searl & Fitch Francis, MarsHatt H.—Steubenville, Ohio 
402 Masonic Temple Smith, Francis & Irvine 
FitzceRALD, Epmunp—Ogdensburg, N. Y Sinclair Building 
305 State Street FRANKHAUSER, Witt1amM H.—Coldwater, Mich. 
FirznucH, Mrttsaps—Memphis, Tenn. Southern Michigan Building 
Fitzhugh, Murrah & Fitzhugh *FRANKLIN, J. A—Fort Myers, Fla. 
2105 Sterick Building Henderson, Franklin, Starnes & Holt 
FirzHucH, Scort—Memphis 3, Tenn. Collier Building 
Columbian Mutual Insurance Co. Fraser, Witt1AM C.—Omaha 2, Neb. 
Columbian Mutual Tower Crofoot, Fraser, Connolly & Stryker 
FLANDERS, BERT, JR.—New Orleans 12, La. 637 Omaha National Bank Building 


Jones, Flanders & Waechter Frater, Georce E.—Columbus, Ohio 
842 Canal Building Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease 
FLEMING, Epwarp E.—Miami 32, Fla. 52 E. Gay Street 


710-15 Ingraham Building Frazer, James N—Atlanta, Ga 
25 S.E. Second Avenue Powell, Goldstein, Frazer & Murphy 
Fretcuer, A. J.—Raleigh, N. C. Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg. 


Odd Fellows Buildi 
Post Office Box aa Frazier, LAKE JENKINS—Roswell, N. Mex. 


FLETCHER, W1LL1AM H., Jr—Jamestown, New York Frazier & Quantius 


G. C., Empire State Mutual Life Ins. Co ~ py Fourth Street 
Fenton Building ™ 

Flynn, James F—Sandusky, Ohio FREDERICKS, ALANSON RosweLt—New York 5, N. Y. 
Flynn, Frohman, Buckingham, Py & Kruse American Surety Company 
Washington Temple 100 Broadway 

Fotey, Frank D.—Columbus, Ga. FREEMAN, JouN H.—Houston 2, Tex. 
Foley & Chappell Fulbright, Crocker, Freeman & Bates 
Columbus Bank & Trust Co. Building State National Bank Building 
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FREEMAN, Manton A.—New York City 
Hamilton & Freeman 
100 Broadway 

FrEEMAN, WM. H.—Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Freeman, King & Geer 
1167 Northwestern Bank Building 


FrencH, GLeNpon E.—Chicago, I]. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Room 740 

FrosasE, Roy H.—St. Louis, Mo. 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
1400 Pierce Building 

*Frost, Norman—Washington, D. C. 
Frost, Myers & Towers 
Hibbs Building 

Fry, ‘W. Wattace—Mexico, Mo. 
Fry & Edwards 
123 East Jackson Street 

*FULCHER, Epwin Dent—Augusta, Ga. 
Bussey & Fulcher 
Southern Finance Building 


Futter, Frep E.—Toledo 4, Ohio 
Welles, Kelsey, Cobourn & Harrington 
Ohio Building 

Futter, Husert V.—LaCrosse, Wis. 
110 North Fourth Street 


G 


GALBRAITH, James W.—Mansfield, Ohio 
(1003-1005 Farmers Bank Building 
GALLAGHER, BERNARD J.—Washington 5, D. C. 
Hendry, Gallagher & Elliott 
525 Union Trust Building 
GALLAGHER, Donatp—Albany 7, N. Y. 
Brown & Gallagher 
901 Home Savings Bank Building 
11 North Pearl Street 
*GALLAGHER, Epwarp Pavuit—lIndianapolis, Ind. 
General Counsel, American States Ins. Co. 
542 North Meridian Street 
GALLAGHER, LASHER BarRINGTON—Los Angeles 13, 
California 
458 South Spring Street 


GaMBRELL, E. SmytHe—Atlanta, Ga. 
Gambrell & White 
Suite 825 
The Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg. 
GANTNER, GEoRGE—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Asst. General Counsel, Utilities Insurance Co. 
4th Floor, Pierce Building 
Garrity, STANLEY—Kansas City, Mo. 
Caldwell, Downing, Noble & Garrity 
2000 Fidelity Building 
Garvey, GeorcE A.—New York, N. Y. 
99 John Street 
Garvey, JosepH M.—St. Joseph 2, Mo. 
Stringfellow & Garvey 
11 Donnell Court 
Gates, Casstus E.—Seattle 4, Wash. 
Bogle, Bogle & Gates 
6th Floor, Central Building 
Gates, Louis R.—Kansas City, Kansas 
406-410 Commerce National Bank Building 
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Gay, Coreman—aAustin 16, Texas 
Norwood Building 


Gay, THomas BenyAMIN—Richmond 12, Virginia 
Hunton, Williams, Anderson, Gay & Moore 
Electric Building 

GeEnricH, Frep W.—Wausau, Wis. 

Genrich & Genrich 
P. O. Box 295 


Georce, Herman N.—Youngstown 3, Ohio 
Mahoning Bank Building 

Grvpert, Cart H.—Sante Fe, N. M. 
A. B. Renehan Building 

Grtespre, Louis F.—Springfield, Il. 
Gillespie, Burke & Gillespie 
Reisch Building 

GILLETTE, Lewis R.—Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Gillette & Meagher 
First Nat’l Soo-Line Building 

*GrnsBuRG, GeorcE J.—Alexandria, La. 
Commercial Bank Building 


Gist, Howarp B.—Alexandria 5, La. 
Gist, Thornton & Murchison 
Guaranty Bank Building 
Box 1006 

Gieason, GAy—Boston 7, Mass. 

G. C. Employers Liab. Assur. Corp. 
110 Milk Street 


Goppin, Joun C.—Richmond 19, Va. 
Shewmake, Gary, Hardy & Goddin 
1203 State Planters Bank Building 

GotpsmitH, Kari—Pierre, S. D. 
Martens & Goldsmith 
Pierre National Bank Building 


Goocnu, J. A. (Tryy)—Fort Worth 2, Texas 
Cantey, Hanger, McMahon, McKnight & 
Johnson 
Sinclair Building 


GoopaLe, CHartes F.—Boston 16, Mass. 
Asst. to General Counsel, 
American Mutual Liab. Insurance Co. 
142 Berkeley Street 

GoopELL, LesteR M.—Topeka, Kansas 
Wheeler, Brewster, Hunt & Goodell 
401 Columbian Building 


Goopwin, Russett B.—Wheeling, W. Va. 
Nesbitt, Goodwin & Nesbitt 
800 Riley Law Building 


Gorpon, Grorce L.—Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Beach, Gordon & Beach 
Suite 1705 Fidelity Building 


Gorpon, Gurpon W.—Springfield 1, Mass. 
Vice Pres. & Legal Adviser, 
Monarch Life Insurance Co. 
365 State Street 


Gorton, Vicror C.—Chicago 6, Il. 
General Counsel, Allstate Insurance Co. 
20 North Wacker Drive 


GosHorn, H. Roox—Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
12 South 12th Street 


Gover, Cuartes H.—Charlotte 2, N. C. 
Gover & Covington 
500 Law Building 
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Grant, Cuartes H., K. C—Edmonton, Alberta, Can 
Grant & Stewart 
McLeod Building 


Graves, R. B.—Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Brazeau & Graves 
Mead-Witter Building 
Box 67 

Gray, Harry T.—Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
Marks, Marks, Holt, Gray & Yates 
1321 Graham Building 

Green, ALtFrep A.—Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Green & West 
224 South Beach Street 
P. O. Box 430 


GreEN, CHARLES W.—Rochester, N. Y. 
Strang, Bodine, Wright & Combs 
800 Powers Building 

GreEN, Ropert T.—Shelby, Ohio 
Long, Anderson & Green 
Insurance Building 

GREENE, Harry L.—Atlanta, Georgia 
Neely, Marshall & Greene 
Hurt Building 

GRELLE, Rospert C.—Madison, Wis. 
Grelle & Schlotthauer 
105 Monona Avenue 


GresHAM, Newton—Houston, Texas 
Wood, Gresham, McCorquodale & Martin 
Commerce Building 

GrissoM, PINKNEY—Dallas, Texas 
Thompson, Knight, Harris, Wright & Weinberg 
Republic Bank Building 


*Groce, Josh H.—San Antonio, Texas 
Eskridge & Groce 
Smith-Young Tower 


Grooms, Hosart—Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Spain, Davies, Gillon, Grooms & Young 
408 First National Building 


Gross, DaNnrEL J—Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Farm Credit Building 


Gruss, KENNETH P.—Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Quarles, Spence & Quarles 
828 North Broadway 


GuEsMER, ARNOLD L.—Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Guesmer, Carson & MacGregor 
Roanoke Building 


Guraer, James M.—Clarksburg (also Charleston) 
26, W. Va. 
Steptoe & Johnson 
Union National Bank Building 


GuIntHER, Rospert—Akron 8, Ohio 
Slabaugh, Sieberling, Guinther & Pflueger 
Second National Building 


Gunsy, Georce—Monroe, La. 
Sholars & Gunby 
Bernhardt Building 


GurTHrie, THomas J.—Des Moines, Iowa 
Parrish, Guthrie, Colflesh & O’Brien 
902 Register and Tribune Building 


Guy, Ropert D.—K. C., Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Guy, Chappell, DuVall & McCrea 
Electric Railway Chambers 
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*HABERMAN, Putte W. Jr.—New York City 
Trosk & Haberman 
40 Wall Street 
Hare, J. Russert—Newport, R. I. 
Sheffield & Harvey 
223 Thames Street 
P. O. Box 133 
Harti, Arsert B.—Dallas, Tex. 
American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
Texas Bank Building 
Hatt, Rosert E.—Hartford, Conn. 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
151 Farmington Avenue 
Hatt, Roy F.—Rockford, Ill. 
Hall & Hall 
Rockford Trust Building 


Hampricut, Greorce T.—Lancaster, Pa. 
56 N. Duke Street 

Hamitton, Joun S., Jr—New York 17, N .Y. 
Brown, Carlson & Kiefer 
60 E. 42nd Street 
Room 1119 

Hammett, H. L.—New Orleans 12, La. 
Whitney Bank Building 

Hammonp, J. Teprorp—Benton Harbor, Mich. 
204-5 Robinson Building 

Hampton, Jonn P.—Chicago 4, Ill. 
Dent, Weichelt & Hampton 
1111 The Rookery 
209 S. LaSalle Street 

Hamrick, Frep D.—Rutherfordton, N. C. 
Hamrick & Hamrick 
Drawer 470 

Harsison, Hucu—Hartford, Conn. 
Travelers Insurance Company 
700 Main Street 

Harpi£, THORNTON—E]l Paso, Tex. 
Jones, Hardie, Grambling & Howell 
Bassett Tower 
Box 153 

Harpin, Catvin Evans, Jr.—Baton Rouge 6, La. 
Durett & Hardin 
Louisiana National Bank Bldg. 

*HARGRAVE, HERBERT W. J.—New York, N. Y. 
Hargrave, Elbert & Mole 
68 William Street 

Harper, H. C—Sioux City 15, Iowa 
Gleysteen, Harper & Sinclair, 
615 Trimble Building 

Harrincton, Marx H.—Denver, Colo. 
Wood, Shuteran, Robinson & Harrington 
The Equitable Building 

Harris, Watter W.—Scranton, Pa. 
O’Malley, Hill, Harris & Harris 
Scranton Electric Building 

*HarrIson, WALTER V.—Baltimore 2, Md. 
1200 Mercantile Trust Building 

Hart, LAwrence E.—Madison 3, Wis. 
Wilkie, Toebaas, Hart, Kraege & Jackma:: 
111 South Hamilton Street 

HarTMAN, Cartes C.—Baltimore 3, Md. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. . 
227 St. Paul Street 
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HartsHorn, Epwin S.—Asheville, N. C. 
706 Public Service Building 

Harvey, THomas P.—Hartford, Conn. 
Travelers Insurance Company 
700 Main Street 

Hassett, WM. D.—Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Rann, Brown, Sturtevant & Kelly 
440 M & T Building 


Havicnurst, James W.—Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Thompson, Hine & Flory 
1122 Guardian Building 

Hawkins, Kenneto B.—Chicago 4, Il. 
Cassels, Potter & Bentley 
1060 The Rookery 


Hawortn, Horace S.—High Point, N. C. 
Roberson, Haworth & Reese 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. 

Hawxuourst, Ratpo R.—Chicago, II. 
Hawxhurst, Dawson & Hoban 
1 North LaSalle Street 


Hayes, Geratp P.—Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Bendinger, Hayes & Kluwin 
735 North Water Street 
Haymonp, Frank C.—Fairmont, W. Va. 
Haymond & Haymond 
Haymond Building 
Hearty, Epwry A.—Oakland 12, California 
Clark & Heafey 
1102 Latham Square Building 
Heaty, T. J—New York, N. Y. 
Duncan & Mount 
27 William Street 
Hearp, Manninc W.—Hartford, Conn. 
690 Asylum Avenue 
Hesert, Ferrx—Providence, R. I. 
Suite 702, Turks Head Building 
Hecker, Harorp F.—St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Walther, Hecker & Walther 
1316 Mississippi Valley Trust Building 
506 Olive Street 
*HEFFERNAN, Henry J.—Augusta, Ga. 
Marion Building 
Hert, Carrot, R.—Racine, Wis. 
Beck, Heft & DuRocher 
201 Sixth Street 
Hemetserc, R. W.—Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Heidelberg & Roberts 
5th Floor, Citizens Bank Building 


Hemman, Ferprnanp D.—Saginaw, Mich. 
Heilman & Purcell 
Bearinger Building 

Hetsxkett, A. Loncstreet—Memphis, Tenn. 
Shepherd, Owen & Heiskell 
Suite 2012, Sterick Building 

*Hemry, Lestre P.— Boston 16, Mass. 
American Mutual Lia. Ins. Co.. 
142 Berkeley Street 


HENpDERSON, Epwarp—Ventura, California 
Henderson & Churchill 
208 Bank of America Building 


HENpDERSON, JosEPH W.—Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Rawle & Henderson 
1910 Packard Building 


Henprick, Leon F.—Jackson, Miss. 
Standard Life Building 

HENEGHAN, GEorRGE E.—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Bishop, Claiborne & Heneghan 
418 Olive Street 

Hentey, Wirr11am S.—Hazlehurst, Miss. 
Henley, Jones & Woodliff 
Box 509 


HENNINGER, ZENO F.—Butler, Pa. 
Henninger, Ehrman & Shumaker 
6 W. Diamond Street 

Henry, Dovuctas—Nasbhville, Tenn. 
Tyne, Peebles, Henry & Tyne 
National Building 

Henry, E. A.—Little Rock, Ark. 
Barber, Henry & Thurman 
1408-12 Donaghey Building 


Henry, Jonn A.—Chicago 5, IIl. 
Continental Casualty Company 
910 S. Michigan Avenue 
Henset, Evcene L.—Columbus, Ohio 
8 East Long Street 
Heyt, Crarence W.—Peoria 2, II. 
809 Central National Bank Building 
Hicsee, W. BRown—Uniontown, Pa. 
Higbee, Lewellyn & Higbee 
604 Second National Bank Building 
Hiccins, Grove LAwrence—Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Higgins, O'Hara & Young 
501 S. A. & K. Building 
Hicutower, H. G.—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hightower & O’Brien 
Fourth National Bank Building 


*HILDEBRAND, RayMonD—Glendive, Mont. 
Hildebrand & Warren 

Hines, Leon L.—Benkelman, Neb. 

HinsHaw, JosepH—Chicago 2, Ill. 
Hinshaw & Culbertson 
1 North LaSalle Street 

HiresHew, H. O..—Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Russell, Hiteshew & Adams 
Box 510 


Hosgson, J. P. Jr.—Pikeville, Ky. 
Harman & Hobson 
First National Bank Building 


Hosson, Rospert P.—Louisville 2, Ky. 
Woodward, Dawson, Hobson & Fulton 
1805-26 Kentucky Home Life Building 


*Hocxer, Lon, Jr—St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Jones, Hocker, Gladney & Grand 
407 N. 8th Street 


Hocker, Lon O.—St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Jones, Hocker, Gladney & Grand 
407 N. 8th Street 

Hopces, Eart S.—Springfield, Ill. 
601-4 Leland Office Building 


*HoLLAND, Frep N.—Denver, Colo. 
Berman & Holland 
University Building 


Hotzianp, Rosert B.—Dallas 1, Texas 


Strasburger, Price, Holland, Kelton & Miller 


300 Gulf States Building 
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Horman, B. E.—Fayetteville, Tenn. 
Holman & Holman 
Northeast Corner Public Square 

Hormes, ArtHUR C.—Baltimore 3, Md. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
Calvert & Redwood Streets 

Hotmes, GrorceE Maynarp—Aberdeen, Miss 
McFarland & Holmes 
133 East Commerce Street 

Hott, Francis M.—Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
Marks, Marks, Holt, Gray & Yates 
1321 Graham Building 


Hooves, C. A—Marysville, Ohio 
Hoopes, Sanders & Hoopes 
127%4 West Fifth Street, Box 186 


Horn, Crinton M.—Cleveland 13, Ohio 
McKeehan, Merrick, Arter & Stewart 
28th Floor, Terminal Tower 


*Horner, J. M. Jr—Asheville, N. C. 
Jordan & Horner 
Jackson Building 

HoweEtt, CHartes Coox—Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
Howell, McCarthy, Lane & Howell 
601 Atlantic National Bank Building 


HoweEtt, CHartes Cook, Jr.—Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
Howell, McCarthy, Lane & Howell 
601 Atlantic National Bank Building 


Howett, CuHartes M., Jr—Kansas City, Mo. 
Howell, Jacobs & Howell 
1115 Commerce Building 


Howett, Wir11am D.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Howell, Roberts & Duncan 
Guardian Building 


Husparp, Moses G., Jr.—Utica, _ = 
Fuller, Brown, Hubbard & Felt 
First National Bank Building 


Hupson, Doucras—Fort Scott, Kan. 
Marble Building 


Hupson, Roserts P.—Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich 
Hudson & Coates 
503-5 Adams Building 


*HucHes, James W.—Los Angeles 54, Cal. 
Farmers Automobile Ins. Exchange 
4680 Wilshire Blvd. 


Hucues, Joun H.—Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
MacKenzie, Smith & Michell 
Onondaga County Savings Bank Bldg. 


Hucus, Wricht—Wheeling, W. Va. 
Schmidt, Hugus & Laas 
Central Union Trust Building 


Huten, Mrs. ExvizABeTH—Jackson 105, Miss. 
Watkins & Eager 
Standard Life Building 


Hutt, James M., Jr—Augusta, Ga. 
Hull, Barrett, Willingham & Towill 
1015-1021 Southern Finance Building 

Hunt, Cartes L.—Concordia, Kas. 
Hunt & Baldwin 
202% West Sixth Street 

*Hunt, Joun H.—Topeka, Kansas 
Wheeler, Brewster, Hunt & Goodell 
Columbian Building 
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Hunt, Rotto F.—Duluth 2, Minn. 
Hunt, Palmer & Hood 
800 Lonsdale Building 

Hunter, Jay T.—Peoria 2, Ill. 
Hunter, Kavanagh & McLaughlin 
718 Commercial National Bank Building 

Hutcuins, Frep S.—Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Hutchins & Parker 
Wachovia Bank Building 

Hutson, Cuas. T.—Seattle 4, Wash. 
Ballinger, Hutson & Boldt 
Hoge Building 

Hutron, Wir11am E.—Denver 1, Colo. 
The Capitol Life Insurance Company 
Capitol Life Building 
P. O. Box 1200 

Hyman, Wrtt1am A—New York 7, N. Y. 
111 Fulton Street 

Hynes, Joun F.—Des Moines 7, Iowa 
Employers Mutual Casualty Company 
210 7th Street 


I 


IncLE, JoHn J.—Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Ingle, Rucker & Ingle 
Wachovia Bank Building 

*IrvINE, Joun E.—Steubenville, Ohio 
Smith, Francis & Irvine 
Sinclair Building 


J 


,JacKson, Forrest B.—Jackson 102, Miss. 


Jackson, Young & Friend 
Lampton Building 

Jackson, H. Crarr—Kalamazoo 8, Mich. 
Jackson, Fitzgerald & Dalm 
219 West Lovell Street 

*JacKson, J. KirKMAN—Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Jackson, Rives & Pettus 
Massey Building 

Jackson, THomas B.—Charleston, W. Va. 
Brown, Jackson & Knight 
Kanawha Valley Building 

Jackson, Wir111m H—Tampa 1, Fla. 
McKay, Macfarlane, Jackson & Ramsey 
P. O. Box 1531, 803 Maas Office Building 

*Jacosson, Howarp H.—Toledo, Ohio 
Farber & Cochrane 
Spitzer Building 

Jansen, Witson C.—Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford Acc. & Ind. Co.. 
690 Asylum Street 

James, CHartes V.—Norwich, Conn. 
Brown & James 
Thayer Building 

James, J. B—Greenville, N. C. 
109 W. Third Street 
Box 53 

James, Murray G.—Wilmington, N. C. 
Carr, James & Carr 
609 Murchison Building 

Jameson, W. J.—Billings, Mont. 
Coleman, Jameson & Lamey 
Electric Building, Box 2109 
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Jamison, Ropert H.—Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Garfield, Baldwin, Jamison, Hope & Ulrich 
1425 Guardian Building 

January, SAMUEL M.—Denver 2, Colo. 
January & Yegge 
604 Equitable Building 

Jennincs, Clayton F.—Lansing 8, Mich. 
Shields, Ballard, Jennings & Taber 
1400 Olds Tower Building 

Jennincs, Date C.—Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
1101 Berger Building 


Jounson, CHARLES Epwarp—Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 


Embry, Johnson, Crowe, Tolbert & Shelton 
640 First National Bank Building 

Jounson, E. M.—Lumberton, N. C. 
Johnson & Timberlake 
Johnson Building, Box 1097 

Jounson, F. Carter, Jk.—New Orleans 12, La. 
Porteous, Johnson & Humphrey 
American Bank Building 

Jounson, Harotp A.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
640 Temple Avenue 

Jounson, Lowett R.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Johnson & Davis 
412 Commerce Building 

Jounson, Russert V.—Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Miley, Hoffman, Williams, France & Johnson 
1706 First National Building 

Jounston, Joun E.—Greenville, S.. C. 
Franklin National Life Building 


Jones, C. Baxter—Macon, Ga. 
Jones, Jones & Sparks 
1007-1020 Persons Building 


Jones, DEVANE Ki1nc—Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Jones, Dominick & McEachin 
Alston Building 


Jones, JosepH Merrick—New Orleans 12, La. 
Canal Bank Building 


Jones, L. Barrett—Jackson 113, Miss. 
Jones & Ray 
Lamar Building 


JorpaN, Brrketr F.—Gainesville, Fla. 
Jordan, Lazonby & Dell 
Baird Office Building 

Jorpan, Joun Y., Jr—Asheville, N. C. 
Jordan & Horner 
Jackson Building 


K 


Kapyx, Davin J.—Chicago 3, IIl. 
Lord, Bissell & Kadyk 
135 South LaSalle Street 


Kann, Georce—Seattle 4, Wash. 
Kahin & Carmody 
Central Building 


Kammer, ALFRED CHARLES—New Orleans 12, La. 
Rosen, Kammer, Wolff, Hopkins & Burke 
Hibernia Bank Building 


Karr, Day—Seattle 1, Wash. 
Karr, Karr & Tuttle 
Room 1210, 1411 4th Avenue Building 
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Karr, Payne—Seattle 1, Wash. 
Karr, Karr & Tuttle 
Room 1210, 1411 4th Avenue Building 
Kearney, J. L.—Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
Standard Oil Building 
KEARNEY, WILLIAM JAMES, Jr.—New Orleans 12, La. 
Christovich & Kearney 
American Bank Building 
Keen, J. Vetma—Tallahassee, Fla. 
Keen & Allen 
Rose Printing Company Bldg. 
Keenan, THomas W.—Shenandoah, Iowa 
Keenan & Clovis 
Box 3 
Keenon, R. W.—Lexington, Ky. 
Keenon, Huguelet & Odear 
504 Security Trust Company 
Ketter, A. Bruce—Pittsburg, Kan. 
Keller, Malcolm & Burnett 
National Bank Building 
Ketter, Paut E.—Chicago 90, Ill. 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees 
P. O. Box 790 
901 Montrose Avenue 
Kettey, Dean W.—Lansing, Mich. 
Kelley, Eger & Kelley 
Mutual Building 
Ketiey, JAMEs E.—St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Bundlie Kelley & Finley 
425 Hamm Building 
Kettey, THomas D.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Third Floor 
916 Walnut Street 
*Ketty, AMBrosE B.—Chicago 11, II. 
American Mutual Reinsurance Cu. 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Ketty, F. M.—Kingsport, Tenn. 
Kelly, Penn & Hunter 
Ketty, Frep H.—Mattoon, II. 
Craig & Craig 
1803 Broadway 
Ketty, Wi11am A.—Akron 8, Ohio 
Wise, Roetzel & Maxon 
1110 First Central Tower 


Kemper, W. L.—Houston 2, Texas 
Kemper & Cramer 
Shell Building 


Kenuinz, H. C.——Dubuque, Iowa 
Kenline, Roedell, Hoffmann & Reynolds 
Bank & Insurance Building 


Kennepy, Frank H.—Charlotte 2, N. C. 
706-10 Law Building 


Kennepy, Hayes—Chicago 4, Ill. 
Ryan, Condon & Livingston 
Room 983, 231 South LaSalle Street 


KERNAN, WaRNICK J.—Utica 2, N. Y. 
Kernan & Kernan 
Devereaux Block 


KETTERER, JoHN G.—Canton 2, Ohio 
Lynch, Day, Lynch, Cope & Ketterer 
1110 First National Bank Building 


KIGHTLINGER, Paut E.—Warren, Ohio 
301-2 Union Savings & Trust Bldg. 
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Kumer, A. E.—Madison 3, Wis. 
Stephens, Cannon, Kilmer & Cooper 
121 West Doty Street 

Kinc, Atviy Otry—Lake Charles, La. 
McCoy & King 
515 Weber Building 


Krnc, Bert—Wichita Falls, Tex. 
King, Dawson & Jones 
1103-6 City National Building 

Kinc, Eart—Memphis, Tenn. 
King & King 
1st National Bank Building 

Kinc, Joun C.—Chicago 5, Il. 
Continental Casualty Company 
910 South Michigan Avenue 

Kinc, Ortver K.—White Plains, N. Y 
Peoples Bank Building 

KIPLINGER, JoHN H.—Rushville, Ind. 
American National Bank Building 

*KissaM, Leo T.—New York City 
Kissam & Hayden 
50 Broadway 

KistNER, JoHN R.—Cleveland, Ohio 
1128 Leader Building 

Kitcu, Joun R.—Chicago 3, IIl. 
General Counsel, Security Mutual Cas. Co. 
105 South LaSalle St., Borland Bldg. 

Kittrett, R. G—Henderson, N.C. 
Perry & Kittrell 
Law Building 


*Kivett, Austin W.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dougherty, Arnold & Kivett 
Empire Building 
Kiaw, Aset—Wilmington, Del. 
DuPont Building 
1616 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kiermn, RicHarp Henry—Sunbury, Pa. 
230 Market Street 

Kine, M. A.—Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Majestic Building 

Kionr, Purr C.—Chicago 3, Ill. 
Klohr & Merrick 
105 South LaSalle Street 


KLOSTERMEYER, Howarp R.—Charleston 21, W. Va. 


Spilman, Thomas & Battle 
Room 1101, Kanawha Banking & Trust Bldg. 


Kiuwin, Joun A.—Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Bendinger, Hayes & Kluwin 
735 N. Water Street 


Knepper, Witt1aM E.—Columbus 15, Ohio 
Knepper, White & Dempsey 
5 East Long Street 
Knicut, DEwey—Miami 32, Fla. 
Knight, Underwood & Cullen 
1117 Ingraham Building 


Knicut, Harry S.—Sunbury, Pa. 
Bittner Trust Building 


Knicut, Witt1am D.—Rockford, Il. 
Forest City National Bank Building 


Knowtes, Wr1t1AM F.—Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Sprinkle & Knowles 
Suite 515, Lathrop Building 
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Knupson, Bennett O.—Albert Lea, Minn. 
Meighen, Knudson & Sturtz 
First National Bank Building 

Kocu, Roscor R.—Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Asst. Gen. Counsel, Insurance Co. of N. .A.. 
1600 Arch Street 


Koontz, Paut G—Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Warrick, Koontz & Hazard 
1415 Commerce Building 

Korrcen, Hecror—New York 7, N. Y. 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
90 John Street 

KraMErR, Donatp W.—Binghamton, New York 
Kramer, Night & Wales 
Security Mutual Bldg. 

Kraus, A. WALTER—Baltimore 18, Md. 
201 East University Parkway 


KREMER, THEODORE J.—Woodsfield, Ohio 


KRISTELLER, LioneL P.—Newark 2, N. J. 
Kristeller & Zucker 
744 Broad Street 

Kuuns, Barton H.—Omaha 2, Neb. 
Findleyson, McKie & Kuhns 
800-807 First National Bank Building 


L 


*LaBrum, J. Harry—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Conlen, LaBrum & Beechwood 
Packard Building 


Lacey, RatpH B.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Kerr, Lacey & Scroggie 
Dime Building 

Lacoste, Rocer—Montreal 1, Canada 
Lacoste & Lacoste 
221 St. James Street, West 

Lams, Epwarp H.—Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Webster, Lamb & Webster 
Union Trust Building 

LamrroM, Leon B.—Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Lamfrom, Tighe, Engelhard & Peck 
Bankers Building 

Lamkin, E. T.—Monroe, La. 
McHenry, Lamkin & Titche 
Bernhardt Building, Box 1663 

Lanpis, M. L.—Van Wert, Ohio 
Counsel, Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Ins. Co. 
857 S. Washington Street 

Lanc, Sytvan—San Antonio 5, Texas 
Lang, Byrd, Cross & Ladon 
2417 Transit Tower 

LANGDALE, Hartey—Valdosta, Ga. 
Langdale, Smith & Tillman 
106 W. Hill Avenue 

LatHrop, Joun H.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Lathrop, Crane, Reynolds, Sawyer & Mesereau 
Fidelity Bank Building 

Laws, ArtHurR H.—Denver 2, Col. 
Bancroft, Blood & Laws 
Suite 728 University Building 

Lawton, James F.—Boston, Mass. 
260 Tremont Street 

LayMaN, J. R.—Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Layman & Layman 
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Laymon, Paut E.—Detroit 32, Mich. 
640 Temple Avenue 

*Lazonsy, J. Lance—Gainesville, Fla. 
Jordan, Lazonby & Dell 
Baird Office Building 


LeacuMaNn, Neto L.—Dallas 1, Tex. 
Robertson, Leachman, Payne, Gardere & Lan- 
caster 
Republic Bank Building 
Leany, Joun S.—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Leahy & Leahy 
1105 Commerce Building, 418 Olive St. 
*LEAHY, Joun S., Jr—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Leahy & Leahy 
1105 Commerce Building, 418 Olive St. 
Lez, Davin F.—Norwich, N. Y. 
Lee, Gallagher & Lee 
23 N. Broad Street 
*LeEpoM, Boyvp—Rapid City, S. D. 
Philip, Leedom & Tom Eastman 
First National Bank Building 
Lerrwicu, CHARLES W.—Columbus 16, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Ins. Co. 
246 N. High Street 
LepineE, ABRAHAM—Chicago 5, IIl. 
Continental Casualty Company 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
LeRoy, J. Henry—Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Carolina Building, Box 298 
LEsEMANN, Rate F.—East St. Louis, Il. 
Baker, Lesemann, Kagy & Wagner 
511-521 Murphy Building 
Levi, Cryp—e R—Ashland, Ky. 
Professional Arts Building 


Levin, SamuEt—Chicago 4, II. 
231 South LaSalle Street 


LeViness, CHartes T., I1I—Baltimore 2, Md. 
LeViness & Duckett 
1731 Munsey Building 


Levit, Bert W.—San Francisco 4, Cal. 
Long & Levit 
Merchants Exchange Building 


Levy, Aprian F.—Galveston, Tex. 
Levy & Levy 
United States National Bank Building 


*Levy, LEonarp B.—New Orleans 12, La. 
Dufour, St. Paul & Levy 
Canal Building 


Lewis, R. K.—West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Earnest, Lewis & Smith 
Guaranty Building 


Lippon, WaLKEr—Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Liddon & Fee . 
205 S. Second Street 


Luty, A. J—Baltimore 3, Md. 
Maryland Casualty Company 


*LiwpacH, ARTHUR L.—New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Fisher, Limbach, Smith & Renner 
The Ohio Savings & Trust Building 


Lrescoms, Husert S.—Jackson, Miss. 
Lipscomb & Stratton 
Millsaps Building 
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Liescoms, THomas E.—Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Thompson, Hine & Flory 
Guardian Building 

Liescoms, WILLIAM—Dallas 1, Texas 
Malone, Lipscomb, White & Seay 
Southland Life Building 


LitTLETON, Otiver W.—Baltimore, Md. 
Att’y., Claim Dept., Fidelity & Dep. Co. of Md. 
Fidelity Building 

Lioyp, Frank T., Jr—Camden, N. J. 
Starr, Summerill & Lloyd 
4th & Market Streets 

Lioyp, L. Duncan—Chicago 3, Ill. 
Lord, Bissell & Kadyk 
135 South LaSalle Street 

Locke, C. H., K. C—vVancouver, B. C. 
Locke, Lane, Guild & Sheppard 
703 Rogers Building 

Locke, L. J—Chicago 5, Il. 

Continental Casualty Company 

910 South Michigan Avenue 

Loomis, Ottver M.—South Bend, Ind. 
417 Odd Fellows Building 

Lorp, Joun S.—Chicago 3, Il. 

Lord, Bissell & Kadyk 

135 South LaSalle Street 

Love, F. C.—Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Embry, Johnson, Crowe, Tolbert & Shelton 
640 First National Building 

Lowe, R. E—Spokane 8, Wash. 

Paine, Lowe & Coffin 

622 Spokane & Eastern Building 

Lowruer, W. E.—New York 3, N. Y. 
Phoenix-London Group 
55 Fifth Avenue 

Lucas, WitpEr—St. Louis, Mo. 
Sullivan, Finley & Lucas 
1515 Ambassador Building 

Luce, Rosert T.—Chicago, IIl. 

208 South LaSalle Street 

LuuN, Joun A.—Baltimore, Md. 

V.-P. & General Attorney, Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland and American Bonding Co. 
of Baltimore 

Fidelity Building 

Lusk, Joun A. Jr.—Gadsden, Ala. 

Lusk & Burns 

First National Bank Building 

Lyon, Ciirrorp S$.—Holyoke, Mass. 
Lyon, Green, Whitmore & Brooks 
56 Suffolk Street 


MacCarter, Wir11aM J., Jr—Chester, Pa. 
Crozer Building 

MacNamara, H. §.—Chicago, IIl. 
Asst. Gen. Counsel, Federal Life Ins. Co. 
168 North Michigan Avenue 

Mapopin, Joun Kerrp—Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Maddin, Bailey & Powell 
Nashville Trust Building 


*Mapison, Grorce T.—Bastrop, La. 
Madison, Madison & Files 
P. O. Box 308 
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Mapison, J. G.—Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Foster, Rice Madison & Rosenfeld 

MacuirE, Raymer F.—Orlando, Fila. 
Maguire, Voorhis & Wells 
Florida Bank Building 

Manoney, GEorrrey P.—Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
2120 Rand Tower 

Manoney, Witt1amM B.—Portland 3, Maine 
120 Exchange Street 

MALoneE, RatpH Watpo—Dallas 1, Texas 
Malone, Lipscomb, White & Seay 
Southland Life Building 

Mancin, Witt1am B.—Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Brown, Mangin & O’Connor 
1603 State Tower 

*Manier, Mirter—Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Manier & Crouch 
Baxter Building 

Manier, Witt R., Jr.—Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Manier & Crouch 
Baxter Building 

Mann, Franx C.—Springfield, Mo. 
Mann & Mann 
910 Landers Building 

MANSFIELD, WALTER A.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Mason, Davidson & Mansfield 
2034 National Bank Building 

Marste, Harry E.—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Marble & Vordenberg 
Union Central Building 

MarcHat, VERNON L.—Greenville, Ohio 
Marchal & Tillman 
140 West 4th Street 

Marcus, Davin C.—Beaumont, Texas 
Marcus, Carrington & Weller 
Goodhue Building 

Market, Epwin C.—Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Gen. Atty. Gen. Acc. Fire & Life Assur. Corp 


414 Walnut Street 

MarKHAM, J. Henson—Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
Osborne, Copp & Markham 
Barnett National Bank Bldg. 
P. O. Box 537 

Marxtey, Epwarp A.—Jersey City 3, N. J. 
Collins & Corbin 
1 Exchange Place 

Marks, SAM R.—Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
Marks, Marks, Holt, Gray & Yates 
1321 Graham Building 


Marks, SuMTER D.—New Orleans 12, La. 
Phelps, Dunbar, Marks & Claviere 
United Fruit Building 

Marriner, Rurus S.—Washington, Pe 
Marriner & Wiley 
Washington Trust Building 

Marryott, FRANKLIN J.—Boston 17, Mass. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
175 Berkeley Street 


MarsHatt, E. A—Huntington 9, W. Va. 
Fitzpatrick, Strickling & Marshall 
First Huntington National Bank Building 
MarsHALL, ReMBERT—Atlanta, Ga. 
Neely, Marshall & Greene 
1040 Hurt Building 
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Martin, CLrarence E.—Martinsburg, W Va 
Martin & Seibert 
The Peoples Trust Building 


*MartTIN, Frank J.—Gadsden, Ala. 
Hood, Inzer, Martin & Suttle 
American National Bank Bldg. 

Martin, Georce D.—Lancaster, Ohio 
Beck, Drinkel & Martin 
Farmers & Citizens Bank Building 

Martin, JouHn B.—Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
Duane, Morris & Heckscher 
1617 Land Title Building 

Martin, WILLIAM Francis—New York, N. Y. 
30 Broad Street 

Martin, Witt1aM Locan—Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Martin, Turner & McWhorter 
600 North 18th Street 

Mason, Stevens T.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Mason, Davidson & Mansfield 
2034 National Bank Building 

Mason, Witt1am CrLarKe—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
2107 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 
123 South Broad Street 

Matues, Wm. C.—Los Angeles 12, Cal. 
Mathes & Sheppard 
458 South Spring Street 


MatrHews, Wm. M.— Dayton 2, Ohio 
Matthews, Matthews & Altick 
25 North Main Street 


Matz, Epmunp L.—Bellaire, Ohio 
First National Bank Building 
Maurice, Stewart—New York 6, N. Y. 
149 Broadway 
MAwuinney, Donatp M.—Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hiscock, Cowie, Bruce, Lee & Mawhinney 
300 First Trust & Deposit Company 
May, Atsert E.—Omaha 2, Neb. 
Swarr, May & Royce 
705 Keeline Building 
May, James B.—New York 5, N. Y. 
American Surety Company 
100 Broadway 
May, Joun G., Jr—Richmond 19, Va. 
May, Simpkins & Young 
Mutual Building 
May, Purr S.—Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
Crawford & May 
1106 Lynch Building 
Maver, Cuartes L.—Shreveport, La. 
Jackson & Mayer 
1030 Giddens Lane Building 
Mayne, Water R.—St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Fordyce, White, Mayne, Williams & Hartman 


506 Olive Street 

Mays, Davin J.—Richmond 19, Va. 
Tucker, Bronson, Satterfield & Mays 
4400 Hanover Ave. 

Meapor, Henry C.—Montgomery, Ala. 
Meador & Jones 
First National Bank Building 

*Menarry, JAMES W.—Houston, Texas 
Baker, Botts, Andrews & Wharton 
Esperson Building 
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MEHIGcAN, Invinc PatrickK—Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Burns & Mehigan 
208 E. Wisconsin Avenue 
Menves, Wirt1am B.—New York, N. Y. 
Duncan & Mount 
27 William Street 
Mercier, Lucien H.—Washington, D. C. 
401-3 Metropolitan Bank Building 
Mertey, K. L.—Chicago, II. 
Asst. General Counsel, Federal Life Ins. Co 
168 N. Michigan Ave. 
Merrick, Husert C.—Chicago 3, Ill. 
Klohr & Merrick 
105 South LaSalle Street 
MerrELL, C. F.—Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Slaymaker, Merrell, Locke & Reynolds 
Consolidated Building 
Merritt, Epwarp F.—Skowhegan, Maine 
Merrill & Merrill 
- Merrill Block 
Merritt, Hucn D.—Anniston, Ala. 
Merrill, Merrill & Vardaman 
_ Commercial National Bank Building 
*MerriTT, RicHarp H.—Pensacola, Fla. 
American National Bank Building 
Mersuon, M. L.—Miami 8, Fla. 
Evans, Mershon & Sawyer 
Box 1390 
Meyers, ALLEN—Topeka, Kas. 
Baker, Meyers & Else 
New England Building 
MicHaELt, Max—Athens, Ga. 
. Green & Michael 
Southern Mutual Building 
MicHaEts, Wrtt1AM C.—Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Michaels, Blackmar, Newkirk, Eager & Swanson 
906 Commerce Building 
Mrpptesrooks, Grover—Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1324 William-Oliver Building 
Muzam, ArtHur Y.—Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
Milam, McIlvaine & Milam 
1211 Greenleaf Building 
*Mirey, Mortimer B.—Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Nicollet at 24th 
Mutter, AtEx M.—Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Miller, Huebner & Miller 
Equitable Building 


Miter, CHartes Carrott—Meridian, Miss. 
Wilbourn, Miller & Wilbourn 
Citizens National Bank Building 


Mutter, Joun L.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duff, Scott & Smith 
2615 Grant Building 


Miter, J. Weston—Springfield, Mo. 
926 Woodruff Building 


Mrter, Oriver H.—Des Moines, Iowa 
Suite 403, Equitable Building 


Miter, VaucHN—Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
Miller, Miller & Martin 
Volunteer Building 


Muts, BALLINcER—Galveston, Tex. 
Terry, Calvin & Mills 
Union Station Building 
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Mriuton, CHartes C.—Worcester 8, Mass. 
Parker, Milton & Riley 
State Mutual Building 
340 Main Street 

MITCHELL, JaMes E.—Bangor, Maine 
Eastern Trust Building 

Monnet, Craupe—Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Ames, Monnet, Hayes & Brown 
First National Building 

MonracvE, J. E.—Duluth, Minn. 
Abbott, MacPherran, Dancer & Montague 
1000 Alworth Building 

MontcoMery, Ricuarp B., Jr—New Orleans 12, La. 
Montgomery, Fenner & Brown 
1103-6 Maritime Building 

Moore, BenyaMiIn Attston—Charleston 3, S. C. 
Moore & Mouzon 
One Broad Street 

Moore, Harry FraANKLIN—Washington, Pa. 
Washington Trust Building 


Moore, Joun W. D.—Columbus 16, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Ins. Co. 
246 N. High Street 

MorewHeap, CHartes A.—Miami 32, Fla. 
Morehead & Pallot 
Ingraham Building 

Moreno, ArtHurR A.—New Orleans 12, La. 
Lemle, Moreno & Lemle 
Hibernia Bank Building 

Morrorp, JAMES R.—Wilmington 28, Del. 
Marvel & Morford 
212 Delaware Trust Building 

Morcan, B. L.—Amarillo, Tex. 

Morgan, Culton, Morgan & Britain 
Oliver Eakle Building 

Morris, CHartes W.—Louisville 2, Ky. 
Morris, Garlove & Goldsmith 
Marion E. Taylor Building 

Morris, Larry W.—Houston 2, Texas 
Sewell, Taylor, Morris & Connally 
Second National Bank Building 

Morris, Lestre W.—Frankfort, Ky. 

Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
216 W. Main Street 

Morris, Stantey C.—Charleston 26, W. Va. 
Steptoe & Johnson 
P. O. Box 1588 


Morse, Rupert G.—Kansas City 13, Mo. 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. 
P. GC. Box 2088 
Morton, R. A. D.—EI Paso, Tex. 
Suite 555, First National Bank Building 
MoseMan, Epwarp—Detroit 26, Mich. 
1604 Dime Building 
Moser, Henry S.—Chicago 2, Ill. 
Sonnenschein, Berkson, Lautmann, Levinson & 
Morse 
77 W. Washington Street 


Moser, W. Epwin—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Moser, Marsalek & Dearing 
Pierce Building 

Moses, Henry C—New York City 
Moses, Nehrbas & Tyler 
20 Pine Street 
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Mosman, O. C.—Kansas City 6, Mo. McCary, Jor T.—Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Mosman, Rogers, Bell & Conrad Hickerson, McCary & Crownover 
904 Bryant Building Third National Bank Bldg. 

*Mount, THomas F.—Philadelphia, Pa. *McCastin, Wm. R.—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rawle & Henderson Alexander, McCaslin, Cholette & Buchanan 
Packard Building 10th Floor, Peoples National Bank Building 

*Moyse, Herman—Baton Rouge, La. McCratcHey, DeveREAUX F.—Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Laycock & Moyse Smith, Kilpatrick, Clay & Clay 
Reymond Building 1045 Hurt Building 

Mupp, J. P.—Birmingham 3, Ala. McCrenpon, Witt1aM H., Jr.—New Orleans 12, La. 
914 Massey Building St. Clair Adams & Son 

Munoatt, Danret—Philadelphia 5, Pa. 1212 American Bank Building 
General Accident Fire & Life Assur. Corp., Ltd. McComas, CHartes H.—Bel Air, Md. 


414 Walnut Street McC Epcar—D. 2, Colo 
ss cComs, Epcar—Denver 2, Colo. 
Murpuy, Davin A—Kansas City 6, Mo. McComb & Nordmark 


a tenis ee Tucker First National Bank Building 
McConnett, D. H.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MurpHy, JAMes R. (Ray)—New York 7, N. Y. Law & Finance Building 


Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 
60 John Street vied . McConneELt, Rosert M.—Knoxville 1, Tenn. 


Murpuy, JosepH B.—Syracuse 2, N. Y. emcee 3 ‘haa i & Seymour 


Murphy, Young & Parso 
onne Bite - tn Building McCormicx, Ropert M.—New York City 


Murpny, KennetH J.—Los Angeles 15, Cal. og ng baer & McCommick 
1033 South Hope Street y 

M . McCoy, CHartes A.—Lake Charles, La. 

URRAY, CLAPHAM, Jr.—Baltimore 3, Md. McCoy & King 

Maryland Casualty Co. 515 Weber Building 

Murray, Georce C.—Sheldon, Iowa F 
Security Investment Building ee Meteo aaa 1, Tenn. 

Murray, James L.—Indianapolis, Ind. Commerce Title Building, P. O. Box 123 
Murray & Mannon McE tragvy, Joun, Jrn—New York, N. Y. 
Insurance Building 75 Fulton Street 

Muse, Leonarp G.—Roanoke 4, Va. McFatt, Joun M.—Baltimore 3, Md. 
Woods, Rogers, Muse & Walker United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
306-17 Boxley Building Calvert & Redwood Streets 


*MuscrAvE, Epcar—Des Moines, Iowa McGinn, Dents—Escanaba, Mich. 
Whitfield, Musgrave & Selvy 1103 Escanaba National Bank Building 
Insurance Exchange Building McGovcu, Paut J.—Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Myers, FranK Hammetr—Washington 5, D. C. Northwestern National Bank Building 
Frost, Myers & Towers *McGucern, Dan E.—Nashville 3, Tenn. 
723 15th St., N. W. Keeble, Keeble & McGugin 

Myers, S. P.—Racine; Wis. Commerce-Union Bank Building 


Thompson, Myers & Helm McGurrx, James J. Jrn—New York City 
526 Monument Square G. C., Globe Indemnity Co. 
150 William Street 
Mc McHaney, Powett B.—St. Louis 3, Mo. 


" General American Life Ins. Co. 
McAutstER, Daviy I.—Washington, Pa. 1501 Locust Street 


McAlister & Zelt 
63 S. Main Street MclItvarne, Evcene T.—Jacksonville 1, Fla. 


: Milam, McIlvaine & Milam 
McCappen, J. E—Memphis 3, Tenn. Greenleaf Building 
Armstrong, McCadden, Allen, Braden & McKay, Joun G.—Miami 32, Fla 
Goodman ne 2 / 
Commerce Title Building arg Boiey Beak ‘Bulldog 
McCati, Harry—New Orleans 12, La. McKetvey, W. R—Seattle 4, Wash. 
Chaffe, McCall, Bruns, Toler & Phillips Skeel, McKelvey, Henke’ Evenson & Uhlmann 
724 Whitney Building Insurance Building 
McCamey, Harorp E.—Pittsburgh, Pa. McKenna, James J.—Chicago 4, II. 
Dickie, Robinson & McCamey 166 West Jackson Boulevard 
Grant Building McKennett, Frep A—Newark, N. J. 
*McCampsett, H. H. Jn—Knoxville, Tenn. 830 Broad Street 
Green, Webb, Bass & McCampbell McKesson, THEopore G.—Phoenix, Ariz. 
Box 254 Luhrs Tower 
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McLavcuuin, D. Haves—New York, N. Y. 
99 John Street 
The Excess Insurance Co. of America 
McLavcaim, Evcene D.—Peoria 2, Ill. 
Hunter, Kavanagh & McLaughlin 
718 Commercial National Bank Building 
McLavucHLIn, Joun T—Reno, Nev. 
Ayers, Pike & McLaughlin 
309 First National Bank Building 
McLean, Dickson—Lumberton, N. C. 
McLean & Stacy 
National Bank of Lumberton Building 
Box 1887 
McLenpon, L. P.—Greensboro, N. C. 
Brooks, McLendon, Brim & Holderness 
Southeastern Building 


McLovucuHi, James J.—New York 6, N. Y. 


111 Broadway 

McMorry, W. F.—Paducah, Ky. 
McMurry & Shoup 
Citizens Savings Bank Bldg. 

McNamara, Witt1am F.—Chicago 3, Ill. 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of N. Y. 
135 South LaSalle Street 

*McNEAL, Hartey J.—Cleveland, Ohio 
John H. McNeal and Harley J. McNeal 
Auditorium Building 

McNEAt, Ira B.—Sharon, Pa. 
Service, McNeal, Cusick & Isenberg 
107 East State Street 

McNett, Watter—Ottumwa, Iowa 
McNett, Kuhns & McNett 
106 North Market Street 

McTicuHe, Desmonp J.—Norristown, Pa. 
Fox & McTighe 
319 Swede Street 

McVay, Don—Leroy, Ohio 
General Counsel, Ohio Farmers Ins. Co 


N 


Naman, W. W.—Waco, Tex. 
Naman, Howell & Boswell 
Amicable Building 


NancLe, Joun J.—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Utilities Insurance Company 
4th Floor Pierce Building 


Nasu, Francis M.—Bradford, Pa. 
Nash & Mutzabaugh 
City Hall 


*Nave, Freperic G.—Tucson, Ariz. 
Valley National Bank Bldg. 


NEALE, Ben M.—Springfield, Mo. 
Neale, Newman & Wampler 
701-708 ‘Woodruff Building 


NeeLty, Epcar A.—Atlanta, Georgia 
Neely, Marshall & Greene 
1040 Hurt Building 
Neety, Rosert D.—Omaha, Neb. 
Dressler & Neely 
Brandeis Theater Building 
Netson, ARTHUR E.—St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Nelson & Mohan 
1615 Pioneer Building 


*Netson, P. H.—Columbia, S. C. 
Nelson, Mullins & Grier 
Palmetto Building 
NeELson, Rosert M.—Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Columbian Mutual Tower 
Nespit, FraNK F.—Washington 5, D. C. 
Metropolitan Bank Building 
NEsBItT, FRANK W.—Wheeling, W. Va. 
Nesbitt, Goodwin & Nesbitt 
800 Riley Law Building 
*NeEsBITT, RussELL G.—Wheeling, W. Va. 
Nesbitt, Goodwin & Nesbitt 
800 Riley Law Building 
Newman, Harriss—Wilmington, N. C. 
908 Murchison Building 
Nicuo.ts, Henry W.—New York 6, N. Y. 
Vice-President and General Counsel National 
Surety Corporation 
4 Albany Street 
NicHotson, Rosert J.—Youngstown 3, Ohio 
715 Mahoning Bank Building 
NICKERSON, PALMER R.—Baltimore 2, Md. 
Due, Nickerson & Whiteford 
605 Title Building 
*NieHAus, JoHN M., Jr—Peoria, Il. 
Shurtleff & Niehaus 
Central National Bank Building 
Nittes, Hersert G.—Fargo, N. D. 
Nilles, Oehlert & Nilles 
504 Black Building 
Nrx, Aprr—Athens, Ga. 
Erwin & Nix 
Southern Mutual Building 


Nozan, Henry G.—Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Bennett, Hannah & Sanford 
Lancaster Building 


Nott, Rosert M.—Marietta, Ohio 
Peoples Bank Building 


Noone, Cartes A.—Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
Suite 603, Chattanooga Bank Building 


NorpMarkK, GopFrey—Denver 2, Colo. 
Associate of Edgar McComb 
1020 First National Bank Building 


NorMANN, Frank S.—New Orleans 12, La. 
Normann & Rouchell 
16th Floor, Hibernia Bank Building 


NotnacEL, Letranp H.—Toledo, Ohio 
Marshall, Melhorn, Davies, Wall & Bloch 
Nicholas Building 


NucENT, JAMEs E.—Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Morrison, Nugent, Berger & Johns 
17th Floor, Bryant Building 


Nutton, P. E.—Pittsburg, Kas. 
Nulton & Letton 
First National Bank Building 


Nuttte, Harotp C.—Baltimore, Md. 
Atty. Claim Dept., Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md 
Fidelity Building 


ce) 


O’Brien, F. J.—Rochester, Minn. 
115 First Avenue, S. W. 
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O'BRIEN, MattHEW J.—Chicago 4, Ill. 
O’Brien, Hanrahan & Keogh 
3106 Board of Trade Building 


O’Connor, James H.—Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Brown, Mangin & O’Connor 
1603 State Tower Building 

Ovom, H. Tatsot—Greenwood, Miss. 
Box 674 

O’FARRELL, Writ1am T.—Charleston, W. Va 
Brown, Jackson & Knight 
Kanawha Valley Building 


O’Hara, JAamMEs M.—Utica, New York 
309 Foster Building 
and 117 W. Dominick Street 
Rome, New York 
O’HEaRN, Joun V.—St. Paul, Minn. 
Anchor Casualty Company 
2700 University Avenue 
O’Hertn, Witt1aM—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Leahy & Leahy 
1105 Commerce Building 
Otps, James—Akron, Ohio 
(H. A. Waltz & James Olds) 
913 Second National Building 
Ottver, AtteEN—Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Oliver & Oliver 


Rooms 402-406 Himmelberger-Harrison Bldg. 


O’Mattey, THomas J.—New York, N. Y. 
45 John Street 

*Oman, RatpH—Topeka, Kas. 
Stone, McClure, Webb, Johnson & Oman 
National Bank of Topeka Building 


*O’NeILL, Epwarpv T.—Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Duffy, Duffy & Hanson 
104 S. Main Street 

Ortanpo, SaMuEL P.—Camden, N. J. 
709 Market Street 

Orr, Cuartes N.—St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Orr, Stark & Kidder 
Minnesota Building 

Osporne, H. P.—Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
Osborne, Copp & Markham 
Box 537 

Owens, Dean—Rome, Ga. 
Matthews, Owens & Maddox 
13%4 East Third Avenue 

Owens, Grover T.—Little Rock, Ark. 
Owens, Ehrman & McHaney 
Pyramid Building 


P 


PatMer, Ray G.—Duluth 2, Minn. 
Hunt, Palmer & Hood 
800 Lonsdale Building 


*PARKER, ALEXANDER W.—Richmond, Va. 
Christian, Barton, Parker & Boyd 
Mutual Building 


Parker, Leo B.—Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Parker & Knipmeyer 
900 Waltower Building 

PARNELL, ANDREW W.—Appleton, Wisconsin 
Benton, Bosser, Becker & Parnell 
115 N. Appleton St. 
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ParrisH, J. L., Jz-——Des Moines, lowa 
Parrish, Guthrie, Colflesh & O’Brien 
902 Register & Tribune Building 
Parry, R. P—Twin Falls, Idaho 
Parry & Thoman 
Fidelity National Bank Building, Box 534 
Patterson, J. B.—Wichita 2, Kan. 
Hershberger, Patterson & Hook 
1301 Union National Bank Building 
Patterson, W. E.—Prescott, Ariz. 
Patterson & McFate 
Valley National Bank Building 
*Payne, Rosert G.—Dallas, Tex. 
Robertson, Leachman, Payne, Gardner & 
Lancaster 
Republic Bank Building 
PEEBLES, JAMES McApen—Nashville, Tenn 
Tyne, Peebles, Henry & Tyne 
National Building 
Pe.crirt, DeELaAncey—Hartford 3, Conn. 
Pelgrift & Blumenfeld 
49 Pearl Street 
PenperR, Wm. C.—Norfolk 19, Va. 
Pender & Robertson 
619 Western Union Building 
Pentecost, F. J.—Henderson, Ky. 
Pentecost & Dorsey 
Ohio Valley Banking & Trust Building 
Perry, Bennett H.—Henderson, N. C. 
Perry & Kitrell 
Law Building 
Peterson, JoHN R.—Chicago, III. 
Room 1100, 910 S. Michigan Avenue 
PeTRINI, JaAmMEs—Bakersfield, Calif. 
Borton, Petrini, Conron & Borton 
Professional Building 
Pettus, E. W.—Selma, Ala. 
Pettus & Fuller 
Prau, Wirtt1am E.—Youngstown 3, Ohio 
710-711 Union National Bank Building 
PHELAN, THomas N., K.C—Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
Phelan, Richardson, O’Brien & Phelan 
Federal Building 
PickreLt, Wm. G.—Dayton 2, Ohio 
Pickrel, Schaeffer & Eberling 
The Gas & Electric Building 
Pierce, CLayton B.—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Pierce & Rucker 
First National Bank Building 
Pierson, Wetcgme D.—Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Short & Pierson 
1515 First National Building 
*Pixe, Mires N—Reno. Nev. 
Ayres, Pike & McLaughlin 
309 1st National Bank Building 
Pirnie, Netson R.—Albany 7, N. Y. 
Ainsworth & Sullivan 
State Bank Building 


Pitts, J. L.—Alexandria, La. 
Stafford & Pitts 
Guaranty Bank Building 


*Pitts, Wrtt1am McLean—Selma, Ala. 
Pitts & Pitts 
100814 Water Avenue 
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Pratz, Henry A.—Lansing, Mich. 
Wolverine Insurance Company 
Praucue, S. W.—Lake Charles, La. 
Plauche & Plauche 
Weber Building 


*PLEDGER, CHARLES E., Jr—Washington, D. C. 


Nesbit, Pledger & Edgerton 
Metropolitan Bank Building 
Poisson, Louis J.—Wilmington, N. C. 
Poisson & Campbell 
Tide Water Building 
Poore, Harry T.—Knoxville 02, Tenn. 
Poore, Kramer & Overton 
Fidelity Bankers-Trust Building 
Popper, JoseEpH W.—Macon, Ga. 
Persons Building 


*Porteous, WM. A., Jr—New Orleans 12, La. 


Porteous, Johnson & Humphrey 
2009-11 American Bank Building 
Powett, ArTtHuR G.—Atlanta, Ga. 
Powell, Goldstein, Frazer & Murphy 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg. 
Powers, LELtAND—Boston 10, Mass. 
Powers & Hall 
30 Federal Street 
Price, Paut E.—Chicago 2, Ill. 
McKinley & Price 
33 North LaSalle Street 
Prickett, WILLIAM—Wilmington 7, Del. 
404 Equitable Building 
Priest, Myrt F.—St. Paul, Minn. 
Anchor Casualty Company 
2700 University Avenue 
Prince, SAMUEL W.—Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Dalzell, McFall, Pringle & Bredin 
450 Fourth Avenue 
Proctor, CHARLES W.—Worcester 8, Mass. 
Proctor & Walker 
390 Main Street 
Pruven, W. D.—Edenton, North Carolina 
Box 445 
Pryor, THoMAS Brapy, Jr.—Fort Smith, Ark. 
Pryor & Pryor 
Merchants National Bank Building 
Pucuner, R. E—Wausau, Wis. 


Bird, Smith, Okoneski & Puchner 
Marathon Finance Building 


Putnam, C. C—Des Moines, Iowa 
722 Des Moines Building 


Q 


Quay, Evcene—Chicago, IIl. 
134 S. LaSalle St. 

Quintivan, Ray J.—St. Cloud, Minn. 
Atwood & Quinlivan 
Western Union Building 

Quinn, Henry I—Washington 5, D. C. 
Woodward Building 


R 


Ratey, Donatp W.—Canton 2, Ohio 
Lynch, Day, Lynch, Cope & Ketterer 
1110 First National Bank Building 
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Ramey, T. B., Jr—Tyler, Tex. 
Ramey, Calhoun, Marsh, Brelsford & Sheehy 
Citizens National Bank Building 
Ramirez, CHARLES E.—Ancon, C. Z. 
Van Siclen & Ramirez 
6 Tivoli Avenue 
P. O. Box 124 


RANDALL, Joun D.—Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
American Building 

Ray, Paut. H.—Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Judd, Ray, Quinney & Nebeker 
Suite 921, Kearns Building 

REAGAN, FRANKLIN E.—St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Sievers & Reagan 
1515 Paul Brown Building 

Reavitt, R. B.—Duluth, Minn. 
Holmes, Mayall, Reavill & Neimeyer 
900 Alworth Building 

ReEDEKER, Harry S.—Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 

Reprorp, Carrot, M.—Glasgow, Ky. 
Richardson & Redford 
Farmers National Bank Building 

Reep, ClypE—Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Eggeman, Reed & Cleland 
Old First Bank Building 

*Reep, H. M.—Waterloo, Iowa 
Reed & Beers 
Black Building 

Reep, Peter—Cleveland, Ohio 
McKeehon, Merrick, Aiter & Stewart 
2800 Terminal Tower 

Reever, P. E.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Winger, Reeder & Barker 
Waltower Building 

Reeves, G. L.—-Tampa 1, Fla. 
Reeves, Allen & Johnson 
Stovall Professional Building 

Rew, Max B.—Blytheville, Ark. 
Reid & Evrard 
Lynch Building 

REyNoLps, Francis V.—Providence, R. I. 
315 Turks Head Building 

Reynotps, Hucn E.—TIndianapolis 4, Ind. 
Slaymaker, Merrell, Locke & Reynolds 
750 Consolidated Building 


Ruopes, FrepertcK ATLAs—Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Central Surety & Insurance Corporation 
P. O. Box 207 
Rice, J. Perctvat—Dallas 1, Texas 
811 Dallas National Bank Building 
Rice, Rosert H.—Elyria, Ohio 
Elyria Savings Building 
Ricu, Ernest A—Mineapolis 2, Minn. 
826 First National Soo-Line Building 
RicHarpson, CHEester D.—Kenosha, Wis. 
Dale Building 
RICHARDSON, Forrest E.—Portland, Maine. 
Robinson & Richardson 
85 Exchange Street 
RICHARDSON, JOHN E.—Glasgow, Ky. 
Richardson & Redford 
New Farmers National Bank Building 
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Ruere, Cart C.—Burlington, Iowa 
Hirsch, Riepe & Wright 
510 Tama Building 

Rivers, Georce L. Buist—Charleston, S. C. 
Hagood, Rivers & Young 
28 Broad Street, Box 903 

*Rives, AL G.—Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Jackson, Rives & Pettus 
Massey Building 

Rozerts, E. A—Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
President, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 


Roserts, H. Metvin—Cleveland, Ohio 
Howell, Roberts & Duncan 
1026 Guardian Building 

Roserts, M. M.—Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Heidelberg & Roberts 
Citizens Bank Building 


Roserts, Metvin M.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Howell, Roberts & Duncan 
Guardian Building 

Rogertson, D. Curtis—New York 3, N. Y. 
General Counsel, Guardian Life Ins. Co. of Am 
50 Union Square 


Rosertson, J. B—Kansas City 13, Mo. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
P. O. Box 2088 
*RoBINETTE, Ivan—Phoenix, Ariz. 
Gust, Rosenfeld, Divelbess, Robinette & Coolidge 
Professional Building 


Rosinson, CLEMENT F.—Portland, Maine 
Robinson & Richardson 
85 Exchange Street 


Rosrnson, Howarp L.—Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Robinson & Stump 
Union Bank Building 


Rosinson, THomas N.—Benton Harbor, Mich. 
403 Fidelity Building 
Rocap, JAMES E.—Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Rocap & Rocap 
129 East Market Street 
Rocue, Donatp M.—Chicago §, II. 
Continental Casualty Company 
910 So. Michigan Avenue 
Ropey, Pearce Coppincron—Albuquerque, N. M 
Rodey, Dickason & Sloan 
Box 422 
Ropcers, Harry E.—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
General Counsel, Preferred Automobile Ins. Co 
Michigan Trust Building 
Ropcers, R. W.—Texarkana, Ark. (also Texas) 
Rodgers & Rodgers 
Texas Municipal Building 
Roemer, Erwin W.—Chicago 3, IIl. 
Gardner, Carton & Douglas 
33 S. Clark Street 
RocosK1, Atexts J—Muskegon, Mich. 
Hackley Union National Bank Building 
Rotiins, H. Beate—Baltimore 2, Md. 
629 Title Building 


RoManacu, GuILLERMO D1az—Havana, Cuba 
Obispo No. 53, The Trust Company Bldg. 
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Rosen, RatpH—Chicago 3, Ill. 
Rosen, Francis & Cleveland 
10 So. LaSalle Street 

RosEewATER, STANLEY M.—Omaha, Neb. 
Rosewater, Mecham, Shackelford & Stoehr 
City National Bank Building 

*Ross, James H.—Arlington, Va. 
1740 Rhodes St., No. 298 

Rowe, Royce G.—Chicago 40, IIl. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
Mutual Insurance Building 
4750 Sheridan Road 

Rvuark, Rosert—Raleigh, N. C. 
Ruark & Ruark 
Suite 1008 Insurance Building 

RupotpH, Harotp W.—New York 7, N. Y. 
80 John Street 

Runats, CLARENCE R.—Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Franchot, Runals, Cohen, Taylor & Rickert 
425-446 Gluck Building ~ 

RUNKLE, CLARENCE B.—Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Crider, Runkle & Tilson 
650 S. Spring Street 

Rust, Aptat H.—Bloomington, II. 
General Counsel, State Farm Mutual Auto Ins 

Co. 

State Farm Mutual Building 

RuTHERFORD, W. Harotp—Chicago 4, IIl. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company 
175 West Jackson Boulevard 

Ryan, Frank P.—Worcester, Mass. 
332 Main Street 

Ryan, Lewis C.—Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hancock, Dorr, Ryan & Shove 
Hills Building 

Ryan, Wrrt1amM M.—Houston, Texas 
Baker, Botts, Andrews & Wharton 
Niels-Esperson Building 


Saver, W. H.—Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Sadler & Sadler 
Comer Building 

Satmon, Det B.—Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
521 State Street 

SanForp, Witt1am C.—Reno, Nev. 
Ayers, Pike & McLaughlin 
153 North Virginia Street 

Sapp, ArmistEaD W.—Greensboro, N. C 
Sapp & Sapp 
604 Dixie Building 

Sarcent, A. H.—Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Sargent, Spangler & Hines 
Merchants National Bank Building 

Sawyer, Hersert S.—Miami 8, Fla. 
Evans, Mershon & Sawyer 
First National Bank Building 
Box 1390 

*SaxBy, Russet, G.—Columbus 15, Ohio 
Benoy, Saxby & Sebastian 
2910 A. I. U. Citadel 

ScHEeLL, Watter O.—Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Schell & Delamer 
215 W. Seventh Street 
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ScuHencx, Wrt1AM E.—New York 7, N. Y. 
U. S. Guarantee Company 
90 John Street 
ScHerer, L. L.—Beckley, W. Va. 
File, File & Scherer 
Bank of Raleigh Building, Box 1172 
ScHIster, J. Harry—Baltimore, Md. 
Mgr. and Attorney Claim Department 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 
and American Bonding Co. of Baltimore 
Fidelity Building 
Scour, Atsert C.—Springfield, Ill. 


Brown, Hay & Stephens 
714 First National Bank Building 


ScCHLOTTHAUER, GEORGE McD.—Madison, Wis 
Grelle & Schlotthauer 
105 Monona Avenue 

ScHNEDER, Pure J—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Waite, Schindel & Bayless 
1318 Union Central Building 


*ScHOENBORN, J. Urtrs—Columbus, Ohio 
Knepper, White & Dempsey 
5 East Long Street 

ScHroeperR, H. J.—Stevens Point, Wis. 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company 


Scuuttz, Peter A—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Steele & Schultz 
1054-60 Ellicott Square 

ScHwartz, Witsur C.—St. Louis 1, Mo. 
722 Chestnut Street 

Scott, Joun W.—Joplin, Missouri 
Scott & Scott 


Suite 512-516, Joplin National Bank Building 


Scott, Paut R.—Miami 6, Fla. 


Loftin, Anderson, Scott, McCarthy & Preston 


Ingraham Building, Box 1069 


Scott, Paut W.—Huntington, W. Va. 
Scott & Ducker 


Suite 1100, 1st Huntington National Bank Bldg. 


Scroccre, Lee J.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Kerr, Lacey & Scroggie 
Dime Building 

SearL, Witt1am C.—Lansing, Mich. 
Secretary and General Counsel, 
Auto-Owners Insurance Company 
615 North Capitol Avenue, Box 660 

Sears, Burton P.—Evanston, IIl. 
Associate General Counsel 
Washington National Insurance Co. 
610 Church Street 

*SerLER, Rosert E.—Joplin, Mo. 
Joplin National Bank Building 

SELLERS, CHARLES W.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Thompson, Hine & Flory 
Guardian Building 

Setva, WrL1amM H.—Columbus 15, Ohio 
Benoy, Saxby & Sebastian 
2910 A. I. U. Citadel 

Sempte, Harotp R.—Providence, R. I. 
702 Turks Head Building 

Sexton, Joun J.—St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Sexton, Morduant & Kennedy 
Pioneer Building 
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SHACKKELFORD, Geo. S., Jr.— Roanoke 3, Va. 
Cocke, Hazlegrove & Shackelford 
Colonial-National Bank Bldg., Box 565 

SHACKLEFORD, R. W.—Tampa 2, Fila. 
Shackleford, Farrior & Shannon 
700 Tampa Theatre Building 

SHAFFER, Hersert—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Waite, Schindel & Bayless 
Union Central Life Building 

SHannon, Georce T.—Tampa 2, Fla. 
Shackleford, Farrior & Shannon 
700 Tampa Theatre Building 

SHAPIRO, JoseEpH G.—Bridgeport, Conn. 
Shapiro & Daly 
945 Main Street 

SHaytor, Crype L.—Ashtabula, Ohio 
National Bank Building 

*SHEREFF, JAay—New York, N. Y. 

325 East 79th Street 

SHERIDAN, BERNARD L.—Paola, Kan. 
Sheridan, Bishop & Sullivant 
Whitaker Building 

SHerirF, Joun C.—Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Sheriff, Lindsay, Weis & McGinnis 
Law & Finance Building 

SHERWOOD, Hersert M.—Providence, R. I. 
Sherwood & Clifford 
1503 Turks Head Building 

Suretps, Dan B.—Salt Lake City, Utah 
419 Judge Building 

*SHIPMAN, F. L.—Troy, Ohio 
Shipman & Shipman 
Peoples Building & Savings Building 

SHOHL, 'WaLTER M.—Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Dinsmore, Shohl, Sawyer & Dinsmore 
Union Central Building 

SHOTWELL, ALpEN T.—Monroe, La. 
Shotwell & Brown 
Ouachita National Bank Building 

SHuGHART, Henry M.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Commerce Building 

SHULL, Detoss P.—Sioux City 8, Iowa 
Shull & Marshall 
700 Security Building 

SHUTTLEWoRTH, V. C.—Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Elliott, Shuttleworth & Ingersoll 
Merchants National Bank Building 

Srmpson, ARCHER R.—Springfield 3, Mass. 
Simpson, Clason & Callahan 
1200 Main Street 

Sinnett, THomas P.—Rock Island, IIl. 
Sinnett & Britton 
State Bank Building 

SKEEL, E. L.—Seattle 4, Wash. 


Skeel, McKelvy, Henke, Evenson & Uhlmann 


Insurance Building 

Sxeen, J. H—Baltimore, Md. 
Beeuwkes, Skeen, Oppenheimer & Frank 
First National Bank Building 


Staton, Joun M.—Atlanta 3, Ga. 
22 Marietta Street Building 


Staven, Lant R.—Williamson, W. Va. 
Goodykoontz & Slaven 
P. O. Box 1350 
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SMALLWoop, JoHN M.—Russellville, Ark. 
Bank of Russellville Building 

SmMALLWoop, Rosert L., Jr.—Oxford, Miss. 

*SmitH, C. Douvcras—Santa Maria, Calif. 
Smith & Smith 
Box 54 

SmiTtH, Cart H.—Steubenville, Ohio 
Smith, Francis & Irvine 
Sinclair Building 

SmiTH, CHartes F.—Wausau, Wis. 
Bird, Smith, Okoneski & Puchner 
Marathon Finance Building 

SmiTrH, CHas—E M.—Chicago 40, Til. 
Smith, Rowe, Howe, Hurley & Bloom 
Mutual Insurance Building 
4750 Sheridan Road 

SmitH, CLATER W.—Baltimore 2, Md. 
Baltimore Trust Building 

Smirn, E. B—Boise, Idaho 
Idaho Building 

SmiTH, Forrest S.—Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Edwards, Smith & Dawson 
1 Exchange Place 

SmirH, H. L.—Tulsa 3, Okla. 
Kennedy Building 

SmitH, Jutrus C—Greensboro, N. C. 
General Counsel, Jefferson Standard Life Ins (o 
Smith, Wharton & Jordan 
Jefferson Standard Building 

SmitH, SyLvesTer C., Jr—Newark 1, N. J. 
Associate General Solicitor, 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
18 Bank Street 

SmitH, THomas Lynwoop—Asheboro, N. C. 
Law Building 

SmiTrH, Wiru1s—Raleigh, N. C. 
Smith, Leach & Anderson 
Security Bank Building 

Smira, W. Ersxrve—Albemarle, N. C. 
R. L. Smith & Sons 
First National Bank Building 

SmiTHson, SpurcEon L.—Kansas City, Mo. 
606 Commerce Building 

SNATTINGER, IRw1n—Topeka, Kan. 
National Bank of Topeka Building 


SNopcrass, Purtre N.—Madison 3, Wis. 
General Casualty Company 
117 East Wilson Street 


Snow, C. B.—Jackson, Miss. 
Butler & Snow 
Deposit Guaranty Bank Building 


Snow, Epwarp L.—Meridian, Miss. 
Snow & Covington 
Threefoot Building, P. O. Box 786 


Snyper, Henry L.—Allentown, Pa. 
Snyder, Wert & Wilcox 
510 Hamilton Street 


Spatn, Frank E.—Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Spain, Davies, Gillon, Grooms & Young 
408 First National Building 


Speer, J. W.—Great Falls, Mont. 
Speer & Hoffman 
First National Bank Building 
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Spray, JosepH A.—Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Roosevelt Building, 727 W 7th Street 


SPRINKLE, Paut C.—Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Sprinkle & Knowles 
515 Lathrop Building 

Starrorp, Harotp E.—Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Stafford & Stafford 
First National Bank Building 

Sr. Crarr, AsHtey—Boston 17, Mass. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
175 Berkeley Street 

St. Cram, Epwarp—Chicago, Il. 
North American Accident Ins. Co. 
209 South LaSalle Street 

StanLey, W. E.—Wichita 2, Kan. 
Depew, Stanley, Weigand & Hook 
830 First National Bank Building 

Stant, Donatp T.—Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Stant & Roberts 
Reynolds Arcade Building 

StaTHERS, W1L1t1am G.—Clarksburg, West Virginia 
Stathers, Stathers & Cantrall 
Goff Building 

STECHER, JosEpH D.—Toledo 4, Ohio 
Yager, Bebout & Stecher 
603 Toledo Trust Building 

STEELE, Gorpon—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Steele & Schultz 
Ellicott Square Building 


STEPHENS, Oscar A.—Youngstown, Ohio 
Stephens & Young 
Mahoning Bank Building 
STEVENS, JoHn Morcan—Jackson 107, Miss. 
Stevens & Stevens 
Standard Life Building, P. O. Box 906 
STEVENS, JouNn Morcan, Jr.—Jackson 107, Miss. 
Stevens & Stevens 
Standard Life Building, P. O. Box 906 


STEWART, Don W.—Lincoln 8, Neb. 
Stewart, Stewart & Whitworth 
1412 Sharp Building 
Stewart, JosepH R.—Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Asst. to General Counsel 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 
3520 Broadway 
SticuHTeR, WAayNE E.—Toledo, Ohio 
Effler & Eastman 
9th Floor, Home Bank Building 
STICKEL, Frep G., Jr.—Newark 2, N. J. 
Stickel & Stickel 
Raymond Commerce Building 
*STILwiL, C. F.—Sioux City, Iowa 
Stilwill, Brackney & Stilwill 
Davidson Building 
StocKweEtt, E. L—Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Pacific Finance Building 
Stone, AYTCHMONDE P., Jr.—Springfield, Mo. 
Woodruff Building 
Stone, Rospert—Topeka, Kan. 
Stone, McClure, Webb, Johnson & Oman 
National Bank of Topeka Building 
Storey, Douctass D.—Harrisburg, Pa. 
Storey & Bailey 
16 North Market Square 
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Stover, WaLTeEr—Watertown, S. D. 
First Citizens National Bank Building 
STRASBURGER, Henry W.—Dallas, Texas 
Strasburger, Price, Holland, Kelton & Miller 
Gulf States Building 
Stratton, Husert C.—Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bond, Schoeneck & King 
1400 State Tower Building 
StritE, Epwry D.—Chambersburg, Pa. 
Chambersburg Trust Company Building 


SuLtivan, Cuartes B—Albany 7, N. Y. 
Ainsworth & Sullivan 
State Bank Building 

SULLIVAN, Jonn F.—Mandan, N. D. 
Sullivan, Fleck & Higgins 
First National Bank Building 

SUTHERLAND, Rosert J.—Madison, Wis. 
Schubring, Ryan, Peterson & Sutherland 
The Power & Light Building 

Swatnson, CLARENCE A.—Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Hynds Building 

Swanson, ALtvin W.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Durham & Swanson 
1440 Northwestern Bank Building 

SwANstroM, GERALD M.—Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
720 East Wisconsin Avenue 

Swartz, C. Donatp—Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Swartz, Campbell & Henry 
Lincoln-Liberty Building 

Sweet, Joe G.—San Francisco 4, Cal. 
Hadsell, Sweet & Ingalls 
Financial Center Building 


Sweet, Witt1am P.—Kansas City, Mo. 
916 Walnut St. Bldg., 3rd Floor 


SwEITzER, J. Meart—Wausau, Wis. 
General Counsel, Employers Mut. Liab. Ins. Co 
407 Grant Building 


SwIsHER, B. F—Waterloo, Iowa 
Swisher, Cohrt & Swisher ~ 
Waterloo Building 


SwIsHER, WarrEN C.—Chicago 5, IIl. 
Continental Casualty Company 
910 South Michigan Avenue 


Syxes, Rosert H.—Durham, N. C. 
410-11-12 Geer Building, Box 376 


T 


TANGEMAN, Cart—Columbus, Ohio 
Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease 
52 E. Gay Street 


Taytor, Epwarp I.—Hartford, Conn. 
The Century Indemnity Co. 
670 Main Street 


Taytor, Lowet1r—Memphis, Tenn. 
Commerce Title Building 


Ten Eyck, Barent—New York 5, N. Y. 
Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker & Duryee 
40 Wall Street 


Tuomas, Utysses S.—Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
719 White Building 
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THompson, Firovp E.—Chicago, Ill. 
Poppenhusen, Johnston, Thompson & Raymond 
11 South LaSalle Street 
Tuompson, Grover C.—Lexington 3, Ky. 
First National Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. 
THompson, Witt C.—Dallas 1, Tex. 
Thompson, Knight, Harris, Wright & Weisberg 
Republic Bank Building 
Tompson, WiLtt1aM—Dallas, Texas 
Thompson, Knight, Harris, Wright & Weisberg 
Republic Bank Building 
THOMSEN, Roszet C.—Baltimore 2, Md. 
Baltimore Trust Building 
THornsBury, P. L.—Columbus 16, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Ins. Co. 
246 N. High Street 


THURMAN, Hat C.—Dallas 9, Texas 
Braniff Airways, Love Field 


Torpaas, Oscar T.—Madison 3, Wis. 


Wilkie, Toebaas, Hart, Kraege & Jackson 
111 South Hamilton Street 

Torsert, Raymonp A.—Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Embry, Johnson, Crowe, Tolbert & Shelton 
640 First National Building 


ToLer, Joun L.—New Orleans 12, La. 
Denegre, Leovy & Chaffe 
Whitney Building 

Tompkins, Oscar L.—Dothan, Ala. 
Newberry Building 

Toouy, CiiFrorp M.—Detroit 26, Mich. 
Dime Bank Building 

Toppinc, Price H.—New York 3,N. Y. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America 
50 Union Square 

ToucustTone, Lucian—Dallas 1, Texas 
Touchstone, Wight, Gormley & Touchstone 
1108 Magnolia Building 

ToucustonE, O. O.—Dallas 1, Texas 
Touchstone, Wight, Gormley & Touchstone 
1108 Magnolia Building 

Towers, C. D.—Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
Rogers, Towers & Bailey 
508 Consolidated Building 

Townsend, Mark, Jr.—Jersey City, N. J. 
Townsend & Doyle 
921 Bergen Avenue 

Travis, Cectt F.—Jackson 107, Miss. 
Lotterhos, Travis & Dunn 
1019 Standard Life Building 


Traynor, Mack V.—Devils Lake, N. D. 
Traynor & Traynor 
8-9-10-11 Mann Building 

Triptett, ARTHUR FarRFAx—Pine Bluff, Ark 
National Building 

Tripre, Atvin C.—Kansas City, Missouri 
Hogsett, Trippe, Depping & Houts 
2900 Fidelity Building 

TrosK, GeorceE—New York 4, N. Y. 
Kaufman & Cranan 
30 Broad Street 


TscHup1, Harotp—Baltimore 2, Md. 
Semmes, Bowen & Semmes 
Baltimore Trust Building 
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Tuss, THoMAS JEeFFERSoN—West Point, Miss. 
18 Court Street 

Tucker, R. C.—Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Harding, Murphy & Tucker 
831 Scarritt Building 

Tucker, Warren C.—Utica, N. Y. 
P. O. Drawer 530 

TurNER, Mark N.—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rann, Brown, Sturtevant & Kelly 
M & T Building 

Tussinc, L. Benton—Columbus, Ohio 
Tussing & Lane 
16 E. Broad Street 

TyLeR, Morrs—New Haven 9, Conn. 
Watrous, Gumbart & Corbin 
205 Church Street, P.O. Box 1936 


U 


Ucuetta, Casper B.—New York 7, N. Y. 
90 John Street 

Utricu, Lestre R.—Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Garfield, Baldwin, Jamison, Hope & Ulrich 
1425 Guardian Building 


Urson, J. WarrEN—Waterbury 32, Conn. 
Bronson, Lewis, Bronson & Upson 
111 W. Main Street 


Uzzett, T. A. Jr—Asheville 2, N. C. 
Johnson & Uzzell 
P. O. Box 7526, Court House Station 


Vv 


Van CLEAVE, THomas M.—Kansas City 12, Kan. 
McAnany, Alden & Van Cleave 
604 Commercial Building 
Van Freet, Hersert—Joplin, Mo. 
Seiler, Blanchard & Van Fleet 
Joplin National Bank Building 
VanDuzer, AsHtEY M.—Cleveland 13, Ohio 
McKeehan, Merrick, Arter & Stewart 
Terminal Tower 
Van Dyxe, James W.—Paris, Tenn. 
Van Dyke & Dunlap 
Commercial Bank Building 
Van OrMAN, Francis—Newark, N. J. 
V.-P. & G.-C., Bankers Indemnity Ins. Co. 
15 Washington Street 
Box 247 
Van Sicten, Wm. A—Ancon, Canal Zone. 
Van Siclen & Ramirez 
No. 1 Fourth of July Avenue 
P. O. Box 124 


VarnuM, LaurENT Krupart—Grand Rapids, Mich 
Travis, Merrick, Varnum & Riddering 
1000 Michigan Trust Building 


VisEr, MorttimMer—Louisville, Ky. 
Davis, Boehl, Viser & Marcus 
Kentucky Home Life Building 


Vocet, Lestre H.—Chicago 3, Il. 
Vogel & Bunge 
Sutie 901, Borland Building 
105 So. LaSalle Street 


Vorys, Joun M.—Columbus 15, Ohio 
208 Old Federal Building 
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Waecuter, AuTHUR J. Jr—New Orleans, La. 
Jones, Flanders & Waechter 
842 Canal Building 

Wacner, Ricnarp C.—New York 7, N. Y. 
Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 
60 John Street 

Watsurc, Harry E.—Newark 2, N. J. 
Cox and Walburg: 
Raymond-Commerce Building 
11 Commerce Street 

*WaLker, Henry B.—Evansville, Ind. 
Walker & Walker 
Old National Bank Building 

Waker, Wm. M.—Rock Island, Ill. (also Moline) 
Connelly & Walker 
State Bank Building 

Water, T. S—Paducah, Ky. 
Waller & Threlkeld 
501-06 Citizens Savings Bank Building 

WatswortH, Roscoze—Boston 9, Mass. 
100 Milk Street 

Watton, Mrtter—Miami 32, Fila. 
Walton, Lantaff, Atkins & Carson 
312 Congress Building 

Wattz, Harotp Apptson—Akron, Ohio 
Waltz & Olds 
912-3-4 Second National Building 

Warp, D. L.—New Bern, N. C. 
Sunn Building 

*WarE, Owen WALLER—Baton Rouge, La. 
Albritton & Ware 
5Q5 Roumain Building 

WarmcasTLe, Kart W.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1030 Grant Building. 

Warner, C. E—Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
616 Andrus Building 

Warner, C. F —Kansas City, Mo. 
1206 Fairfax Building 
11th & Baltimore 

Warner, Henry C.—Dixon, Il. 
Warner Building 

Warner, Mito J.—Toledo 4, Ohio 
Doyle, Lewis & Warner 
Nicholas Building 

Warren, F. G.—Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Boyce, Warren & Fairbank 
Boyce Building 

Warren, THEODORE E.—Ashtabula. Ohio 
Peoples Building & Loan Building 


WassELL, THomas W.—Dallas 1, Texas 
Interurban Building 


Watkins, THomas G.—Nashville 3, Tenn. 
723-25-27 Stahlman Building 


*Warxkins, THomas H.—Jackson 105, Miss. 
Watkins & Eager 
Standard Life Building 


Watkins, Wrtt1am H.—Jackson 105, Miss. 
Watkins & Eager 
Standard Life Building 


*Watrous, CHartes A—New Haven, Conn. 
Watrous, Hewitt, Gumbart & Corbin 
205 Church Street 
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Watram, C. C.—Fargo, N. D. 
Thorp, Wattam & Vogel 
20% Broadway 
Watters, THomas, Jr.—New York 7, N. Y. 
116 John Street 
Watts, Orry E.—Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
Jennings & Watts 
Barnett National Bank Building 
Wess, D. C—Knoxville, Tenn. 
Green, Webb, Bass & McCampbell 
800 Burwell Building, P.O. Box 25 
Wess, Rosert L.—Topeka, Kan. 
Stone, McClure, Webb, Johnson & Oman 
National Bank of Topeka Building 
Weser, Jonn A.—Medina, Ohio 
WessTerR, LuTHER Ira—Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Webster, Lamb & Webster 
Union Trust Building 
Weecu, C. Sewett—Baltimore 3, Md. 
Attorney and Vice President, 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
227 St. Paul Street 
Weexs, THomas N.—Waterville, Maine 
Perkins, Weeks & Hutchins 
First National Bank Building 


WEICHELT, GEorceE M.—Chicago 4, IIl. 
Dent, Weichelt & Hampton 


1111 The Rookery Bldg., 209 S. LaSalle St. 


WEIGAND, LAwRENCE—Wichita 2, Kan. 
Depew, Stanley, Weigand & Hook 
First National Bank Building 

WEINBERG, LEoNARD—Baltimore 2, Md. 
Weinberg & Green 
3300 O’Sullivan Building 

Weiss, Stuart Paut—New Orleans 12, La. 
Weiss & Weiss 
1214-20 Carondelet Building 

Wetcu, W. S.—Laurel, Miss. 

Welch & Cooper 
First National Bank Bldg., Box 817 

*Wetts, Maxwett W.—Orlando, Fla. 
Maguire & Voorhis 
Florida Bank Building 

Wetts, Ratpo O.—Hartford, Conn. 
Davis, Lee, Walker & Wright 
36 Pearl St. 


Wetts, W. Catviy—Jackson 102, Miss. 
Wells, Wells & Newman 
Lamar Life Building 


We tts, W. Catvrin, III—Jackson 102, Miss. 
Wells, Wells & Newman 
Lamar Life Building 

WERNER, Victor Davis—New York 6, N. Y. 
Suite 2304-19 Rector Street 

Wes.ey, Grorce B—New York 3, N. Y. 
Phoenix-London Group 
55 Fifth Avenue 

West, Rocer H.—Daytona Beach, Fla. 
116 South Beach Street, P. O. Box 310 

*Westcott, WALTER U.—New York, N. Y. 
80 Maiden Lane 

Wary, THomas B.—Columbia, S. C. 
Wise & Whaley 
700-1-2 Liberty Life Building 
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Warraxer, R. A.—Kinston, N. C. 
First-Citizens Bank Building 

Wurre, ANprEw J., Jk—Columbus 15, Ohio 
Knepper, White & Dempsey 
5 East Long Street 

Wuire, Harvey E.—Norfolk 10, Va. 
White & Davis 
Citizens Bank Building 

Waite, Jacos S.—Indianapolis, Ind. 
White, Wright & Boleman 
Merchants Bank Building 


Wuirte, Lowert—Denver 2, Col. 
Equitable Building 

Wuirte, Morris E.—Tampa 2, Fila. 
Fowler & White 
Citizens Building 

Waitt, THomas E—New York City 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
140 William St. 

Waite, W. H.—Gulfport, Miss. 
White & Morse 

WHITEHOUSE, Brooxs—Portland, Maine 


Verrill, Dana, Walker, Philbrook & Whitehouse 


First National Bank Building 


*WHITFIELD, ALLEN—Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Whitfield, Musgrave & Selvy 
Insurance Exchange Building 


Waitrnc, CHartes S.—Mitchell, S. D. 
Morgan & Whiting 
207 Realty Building 


Wicker, JoHN J., Jr—Richmond 19, Va. 
Mutual Building 


WickHAM, ArTHUR—Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Quarles, Spence & Quarles 
828 North Broadway 

*WickHaM, Wirit1am A.—Detroit 2, Mich. 
640 Temple Avenue 

*WitsourN, JAMES Cox—Meridian, Miss. 
Wilbourn, Miller & Wilbourn 
Citizens National Bank Building 


Witpourn, R. E.—Meridian, Miss. 
Wilbourn, Miller & Wilbourn 
Citizens National Bank Building 


*Witcox, MarsHatt E.—Columbus 8, Ohio 
1009 Palmer Road 

Wies, ArtHuR W.—Columbus, Ohio 
Wiles & Doucher 
Huntington Bank Building 


Wiey, Joun F.—Washington, Pennsylvania 
Marriner & Wiley 
Washington Trust Building 


Wutarp, RatpxH H.—Boston 9, Mass. 
Willard, Allen & Mulkern 
100 Milk St. 


Wiiurams, Harotp L.—Medina, Ohio 
Public Square 


Wuut1aMs, Ira J.—Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
White & Williams 
1930 Land Title Building 
WutaMs, Letcu D.—Norfolk 10, Va. 
Williams, Cocke & Tunstall 
322 Citizens Bank Building 
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WrraMs, Rosert Ransom—Asheville, N. C. 
Williams & Cocke 
Jackson Building 


Wrtson, Georce C.—St. Louis, Mo. 
Willson, Chasnoff & Cunningham 
Boatmen’s Bank Building 

Wumer, G. W. A—Middletown, Ohio 
Savings & Loan Building 


Winans, Wir11amM M.—New York 16, N. Y. 
G. W. & W. M. Winans 
21 East 40th Street 

WrnpotpH, F. Lyman—Lancaster, Pa. 
121 East King Street 

*Winc, Leonarp F.—Rutland, Vt. 
Fenton, Wing & Morse 
Mead Building 

Wincer, Maurice H.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Winger, Reeder & Barker 
Waltower Building 


WINKLER, Joun H.—Columbus 16, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Ins. Co. 
246 N. High Street 


Winstow, Francis E.—Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Battle, Winslow & Merrell 
Box 269 

Winsor, Cart I.—Wichita 2, Kan. 
Winsor, Coombs & Bond 
Wheeler-Kelly-Hagny Building 


Wise, CuesterR G.—Akron 8, Ohio 
Wise, Roetzel & Maxon 
1110 First-Central Tower 

Wisecarver, R. P.—San Francisco 4, Cal. 
315 Montgomery Street 

Woop, A. C—Houston, Tex. 
Wood, Gresham, McCorquodale & Martin 
Commerce Building 

Woop, Borpen—Portland, Ore. 
McCamant, King & Wood 
926 American Bank Building 

Woop, Epwarp L.—Denver, Col. 
Wood, Shuteran, Robinson & Harrington 
812 Equitable Building 


Wooparp, E. C.—Chicago, IIl. 
135 South LaSalle Street 


Woopmn, Grenn W.—Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Woodin & Woodin 
Lester Building 


Woops, M. T.—Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Bailey, Voorhees, Woods & Fuller 
200 Bailey-Glidden Building 


Woopwarp, Ernest—Louisville 2, Ky. 
Woodward, Dawson, Hobson & Fulton 
1805-26 Kentucky Home Life Building 


*Woopwarp, Fretp—eN—Louisville 2, Ky. 
Woodward, Dawson, Hobson & Fulton 
1805-26 Kentucky Home Life Building 


Woorsey, Rozert A.—Galesburg, IIl. 
Woolsey, Stickney & Lucas 
Weinberg Arcade 

Wootton, E. H.—Hot Springs, Ark. 
Martin, Wootton & Martin 
Arkansas National Bank Building 
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Wricut, Barry—Rome, Ga. 


Wricut, GranaM—Rome, Ga. 
Wright, Graham, Wright, Willingham & 
Fullbright 
Barron Building 


Wricut, Burretit—Indianapolis, Ind. 
White, Wright & Boleman 
Merchants Bank Building 

Wricut, Crrve L.—Jamestown, N. Y. 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co. 
Fenton Building 

Wricut, Ciryp— H.—Canton 2, Ohio 
Lynch, Day, Lynch, Cope & Ketterer 
1110 First National Bank Building 


Wricut, Epwarp L.—Little Rock, Ark. 
Buzbee, Harrison & Wright 
1025 Pyramid Building 

Wricut, Isaac C.—Wilmington, N. C. 
Murchison Building 
Box 208 

Wricut. Kerns—Van Wert, Ohio 
101% East Main Street 

Wyman, Louis Exrior—Manchester, N H 
Wyman, Starr, Booth, Wadleigh & Langdell 
45 Market Street 


Y 


Yancey, BenyamMiIn W.—New Orleans 12, La. 
Terriberry, Young, Rault & Carroll 
Whitney Bank Building 


Yancey, Georce W.—Birmingham 3, Ala. 
London & Yancey 
1007 Massey Building 


Yecce, Ronatp V.—Denver 2, Colo. 
January & Yegge 
604 Equitable Building 

Yont, Atonzo E.—Boston 16, Mass. 
Yont & Yont 
Park Square Building 


Yont, Laurence Dicxson—Boston, Mass. 
Yont & Yont 
Park Square Building 

Younc, Crypt L.—Bismarck, N. D. 
First National Bank Building 
Lock Drawer 269 

Younc, Frep J.—Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Davis & Young 
400 Guardian Building 

Younc, RayMonp G.—Omaha, Neb. 
Young & Williams 
624 Omaha National Bank Building 

Younc, Rosert F.—Dayton 2, Ohio 
Harshman & Young 
1201 Third National Bank Building 


Zz 


*ZeLT, Wray G., Jr.—Washington, Pa. 
McAlister & Zelt 
63 S. Main Street 


Zurett, Metvin H.—Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Brown & Zurett 
920 Reynolds Arcade Building 
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Geographical Membership List 


(*Members in Armed Forces of the United States) 


ALABAMA 


Anniston 
Merrill, Hugh D. 
Birmingham 
Blakey, James C. 
Bouldin, Walter 
Cabaniss, Jelks H. 
Dunn, Evans 
Grooms, Hobart 
*Jackson, J. Kirkman 
Martin, William Logan 
Mudd, J. P. 
*Rives, Al G. 
Sadler, W. H. 
Spain, Frank E. 
Yancey, George W. 
Decatur 
Eyster, Chas. H. 
Dothan 
Buntin, T. E. 
Tompkins, Oscar L. 
Gadsden 
*Dortch, Wm. B. © 
Lusk, John A., Jr. 
*Martin, Frank J. 
Mobile 
Armbrecht, William H., Jr. 
Montgomery 
*Baker, Sam Rice 
*Ball, Charles A. 
Ball, Fred S. 
Crenshaw, Files 
Crenshaw, Jack 
Meador, Henry C. 
Opelika 
Denson, N. D. 
Selma 
* Pettus, E. W. 
*Pitts, William McLean 
Tuscaloosa 
Jones, DeVane King 
Madison, J. G. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix 
Divelbess, Harold L. 
Fennemore, H. M. 
McKesson, Theodore G. 
*Robinette, Ivan 
Prescott 
Patterson, W. E. 
Tucson 
*Nave, Fredric G. 


ARKANSAS 


Blytheville 
Reid, Max B. 
Fort Smith 
Pryor, Thomas Brady, Jr. 


Hot Springs 

Wooton, E. H. 
Jonesboro 

Barrett, Joe C. 
Little Rock 

Barber, A. L. 

Burrow, Lawrence B. 

*Cockrill, J. Mitchell 

Henry, E. A. 

Owens, Grover T. 

Wright, Edward L. 
Pine Bluff 

Triplett, Arthur Fairfax 
Marianna 

Daggett, C. E. 
Russellville 

Smallwood, John M. 
Texarkana 

Rodgers, R. W. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield 
Petrini, James 


Long Beach 
Ball, Joseph A. 


Los Angeles 
Barnes, Stanley N. 
Bauder, Reginald I. 
Belcher, Frank B. 
Betts, Forrest Arthur 
Catlin, Frank D. 
Catlin, Henry W. 
Crider, Joe, Jr. 
Duque, Henry 
Gallagher, Lasher Barrington 
*Hughes, James W. 
Kearney, J. L. 
Mathes, Wm. C. 
Murphy, Kenneth J. 
Runkle, Clarence B. 
Schell, Walter O. 
Spray, Joseph A. 
Stockwell, E. L. 
Oakland 
Heafey, Edwin A. 
San Diego 
Driscoll, John Gerald, Jr. 
San Francisco 
Barfield, Charles V. 
Bronson, E. D. 
Cooley, Arthur E. 
Dinkelspiel, Martin J. 
Levit, Bert W. 
Sweet. Joe G. 
Wisecarver, R. P. 
Santa Maria , 
*Smith, C. Douglas 
Ventura 
Henderson, Edward 
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Complete addresses will be found in alphabetical list of members. 
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CANADA 


Calgary, Alberta 
Fenerty, Robert Lloyd Doull 
Nolan, Henry G. 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Grant, Charles H., K. C. 
Montreal 
Brais, F. Phillippe, K. C. 
Lacoste, Roger 
Toronto, Ontario 
Agar, Thomas J., K. C. 
Davidson, W. C., K. C. 
Phelan, Thomas N. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
DuMoulin, L. St. M. 
Locke, C. H., K. C. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Aikins, G. H., K. C. 
Guy, Robert D. 


COLORADO 


Denver 
Bannister, L. Ward 
*Bannister, Wayne 
Berman, H. 
*Blount, G. Dexter 
Bryans, William A., III 
Harrington, Mark H. 
*Holland, Fred N. 
Hutton, William E. 
January, Samuel M. 
Laws, Arthur H. 
McComb, Edgar 
Nordmark, Godfrey 
White, Lowell 
Wood, Edward L. 
Yegge, Ronald V. 

Pueblo 
Burris, William T. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 
Shapiro, Joseph G. 
Hartford 
Beckwith, Oliver R. 
Berry, Joseph F. 
Brosmith, Allan E. 
Cox, Berkeley 
Dew, W. Braxton 
Downs, Walter W. 
Dully, Frank E. 
Faude, John Paul 
Hall, Robert E. 
Harbison, Hugh 
Harvey, Thomas P. 
Heard, Manning W. 
Jainsen, Wilson C. 
Pelgrift, DeLancey 
Taylor, Edward I. 
Wells, Ralph O. 
New Haven 
Tyler, Morris 
*Watrous, Charles A. 
Norwich 
James, Charles V. 
Waterbury 
Upson, J. Warren 


CUBA 


Havana 
Romanach, Dr. Guillemo Diaz 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington 
Klaw, Abel 
Morford, James R. 
Prickett, William 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 
Arth, Charles W. 
*Dunn, Ralph P. 
Field, Richard H. 
*Frost, Norman B. 
Gallagher, Bernard J. 
Mercier, Lucien H. 
Myers, Frank Hammett 
Nesbit, Frank F. 
*Pledger, Charles E., Jr. 
Quinn, Henry I. 


FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach 
Green, Alfred A. 
West, Roger H. 
Fort Myers 
*Franklin, J. A. 
Fort Pierce 
Liddon, Walker 
Gainesville 
Clayton, E. A. 
Jordan, Birkétt F. 
*Lazonby, J. Lance 
Jacksonville 
Ashby, Clarence G. 
Gray, Harry T. 
Holt, Francis M. 
Howell, Charles Cook 
Howell, Charles Cook, Jr. 
Markham, J. Henson 
Marks, Sam R. 
May, Philips 
Milam, Arthur Y. 
McIlvaine, Eugene T. 
Osborne, H. P. 
Towers, C. D. 
Watts, Olin E. 
Miami 
Anderson, Robert H. 
Blackwell, T. J. 
Brown, C. L. 
DeJarnette, H. Reid 
Dixon, James A. 
*Dyer, David W. 
Fleming, Edward E. 
Knight, Dewey 
McKay, John G. 
Mershon, M. L. 
Morehead, Charles A. 
Sawyer, Herbert S. 
Scott, Paul R. 
Walton, Miller 
Ocala 
Ferguson, D. Niel 
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Orlando 
Maguire, Raymer F. 
*Wells, Maxwell W. 
Pensacola 
*Beggs, E. Dixie 
*Fisher, William, Jr. 
Fisher, William 
*Merritt, Richard H. 
St. Petersburg 


Fowler, Cody 
Jackson, William H. 
Reeves, G. L. 
Shackleford, R. W. 
Shannon, George T. 
White, Morris E. 
West Palm Beach 
Earnest, Robert L. 
Lewis, R. K. 


GEORGIA 
Athens 
Michael, Max 


Cody, Welborn B. 

Frazer, James N. 

Gambrell, E. Smythe 

Greene, Harry L. 

Marshall, Rembert 

McClatchey, Devereaux F. 

Middlebrooks, Grover 

Neely, Edgar A. 

Powell, Arthur G. 

Slaton, John M. 
Augusta 

Bussey, James S. 

*Fulcher, Edwin Dent 

*Heffernan, Henry J. 

Hull, James M. 
Columbus 

Foley, Frank D. 
Macon 

Anderson, R. Lanier, Jr. 

Jones, C. Baxter 

Popper, Joseph W. 
Rome 

Owens, Dean 

Wright, Barry 

Wright, Graham 
Savannah 

Abrahams, Edmund H. 

Bright, O. E. 
Valdosta 

Langdale, Harley 
Waycross 

Barnes, Mack 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 
Beebe, Eugene H. 


IDAHO 
Boise 
Smith, E. B. 
Twin Falls 
Parry, R. P. . 
ILLINOIS 
Bloomington 
Barry, Edward, Jr. 
Coleman, Fletcher B. 
Rust, Adlai H. 
Champaign 
Dobbins, R. F. 
Chicago 
Anderson, Dorman C. 
Beach, Lyle L. 
Beck, N. L. 
Bloom, Herbert L. 
Breen, John M. 
Brodie, Joseph P. 
Brown, Garfield W. 
Bunge, George C. 
*Caples, William G. 
Clausen, Donald N. 
Coen, Thomas M. 
Dammann, J. Francis 
Dent, Louis Lee 
Doten, Roger D. 
Dunn, Richard Joseph 
Ekern, Herman L. 
Fiedler, George 
French, Glendon E. 
Gorton, Victor C. 
Hampton, John P. 
Hawkins, Kenneth B. 
Hawxhurst, Ralph R. 
Henry, John A. 
Hinshaw, Joseph 
Kadyk, David J. 
Keller, Paul E. 
*Kelly, Ambrose B. 
Kennedy, Hayes 
Kitch, John R. 
King, John C. 
Klohr, Philip C. 
Lepine, Abraham 
Levin, Samuel 
Lloyd, L. Duncan 
Locke, L. J. 
Lord, John S. 
Luce, Robert T. 
MacNamara, H. S. 
McKenna, James J. 
McNamara, William F. 
Merley, K. L. 
Merrick, Hubert C. 
Moser, Henry S. 
O’Brien, Matthew J. 
Peterson, John R. 
Price, Paul E. 
Quay, Eugene 
Roche, Donald M. 
Roemer, Erwin W. 
Rosen, Ralph 
Rowe, Royce G. 
Rutherford, W. Harold 
St. Clair, Edward 
Smith, Chase M. 
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Swisher, Warren C. 

Thompson, Floyd E. 

Vogel, Leslie H. 

Weichelt, George M. 

Woodard, E. C. 
Dixon 

Warner, Henry C. 
East St. Louis 

Baker, Harold G. 

Driemeyer, Henry 

Lesemann, Ralph F. 
Evanston 

Sears, Burton P. 
Galesbury 

Woolsey, Robert A. 
Mattoon 

Kelly, Fred H. 
Moline 

Walker, Wm. M. 
Peoria 

Barnes, George Z. 

Heyl, Clarence W. 

Hunter, Jay T. 

McLaughlin, Eugene D 

*Niehaus, John M., Jr. 
Rockford 

Hall, Roy F. 

Knight, William D. 
Rock Island 

Sinnett, Thomas P. 

Walker, Wm. M. 
Springfield 

Gillespie, Louis F. 

Hodges, Earl S. 

Schlipf, Albert C. 


INDIANA 


Evansville 
*Walker, Henry B. 
Fort Wayne 
Aiken, Arthur L. 
Baird, R. F. 
Reed, Clyde 
Indianapolis 
Adams, Robert A. 
*Cooper, Harry P., Jr. 
*Gallagher, Edward Paul 
Merrell, C. F. 
Murray, James L. 
Reynolds, Hugh E. 
Rocap, James E. 
White, Jacob S. 
Wright, Burrell 
Jeffersonville 
Fox, Wilmer T. 
Marion 
Campbell, John O. 


Kiplinger, John H. 
South Bend 

Doran, M. Edward 

Farabaugh, Gallitzen A 

Loomis, Oliver M. 
Terre Haute 

Dix, Floyd E. 


Vincennes 
Emison, Ewing 


IOWA 

Burlington 

Riepe, Carl C. 
Cedar Rapids 

Dutton, W. L. 

Randall, John D. 

Sargent, A. H. 

Shuttleworth, V. C. 
Des Moines 

Ahlers, Paul F. 

Colflesh, R. W. 

Fowler, Rex H. 

Guthrie, Thomas J. 

Hynes, John F. 

Miller, Alex M. 

Miller, Oliver H. 

*Musgrave, Edgar 

Parrish, J. L., Jr. 

Putnam, C. C. 

*Whitfield, Allen 
Dubuque 

Kenline, H. C. 
Mason City 

Breese, Garfield E. 
Ottumwa 

McNett, Walter 
Sheldon 

Murray, George C. 
Shenandoah 

Keenan, Thomas W. 
Sioux City 

Harper, H. C. 

Shull, Deloss P. 

*Stilwill, C. F. 
Waterloo 

*Reed, H. M. 

Swisher, B. F. 


KANSAS 
Concordia 
Hunt, Charles L. 
Fort Scott 
Hudson, Douglas 
Hutchinson 
*Carey, William D. P. 


Kansas City 
Boddington, Edward M. 
Gates, Lewis R. 
Van Cleave, Thomas M 
Paola 
Sheridan, Bernard L. 
Pittsburg 
Burnett, C. A. 
Keller, A. B. 
Nulton, P. E. 
Topeka 
Baker, G. Clay 
Brewster, George M. 
Colmery, Harry W. 
Goodell, Lester M. 
*Hunt, John H. 
Meyers, Allen 
*Oman, Ralph 
Snattinger, Irwin 
\ 
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Stone, Robert 

Webb, Robert L. 
Wichita 

Patterson, J. B. 

Stanley, W. E. 

Weigand, Lawrence 

Winsor, Carl I. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland 

*Dysard, W. H. 

Levi, Clyde R. 
Bowling Green 

Bell, Charles R. 
Elizabethtown 

Layman, J. R. 
Frankfort 

Morris, Leslie W 
Glasgow 

Redford, Carroll M. 

Richardson, John E. 
Henderson 

Pentecost, F. J. 
Lexington 

Keenon, R. W. 

Thompson, Grover C. 
Louisville 

Boehl, Herbert F. 

Curtis, L. R. 

Dawson, Charles I. 

Hobson, Robert P. 

Morris, Charles W. 

Viser, Mortimer 

Woodward, Ernest 

*Woodward, Fielden 
Owensboro 

Anderson, E. B. 
Paducah 

McMurry, W. F. 

Waller, T. S. 
Pikeville 

Hobson, J. P., Jr. 
Winchester 

Davis, Stephen T. 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria 
*Ginsberg, George J. 
Gist, Howard B. 
Pitts, J. L. 

Bastrop 
*Madison, George T. 

Baton Rouge 
*Albritton, William Louis 
Brooks, L. W. 
Hardin, Calvin Evans, Jr 
*Moyse, Herman 
*Ware, Owen Waller 

Lake Charles 
*Anderson, Richard A. 
Cavanaugh, A. B. 
King, Alvin Olin 
McCoy, Charles A. 
Plauche, S. W. 

Monroe —~ 
Brown, Clyde R. 
Davis, Ronald L. 


Gunby, George 
Lamkin, E. T. 
Shotwell, Alden T. 
New Orleans 
Beard, Leslie P. 
Burke, Gibbons 
Christovich, Alvin R. 
*Curtis, Henry B. 
Fenner, Charles Payne, Jr. 
Flanders, Bert, Jr. 
Foster, John C. 
Hammett, H. L. 
Johnson, F. Carter, Jr. 
Jones, Joseph Merrick 
Kammer, Alfred Charles 
Kearney, William J., Jr. 
*Levy, Leonard B. 
Marks, Sumter D. 
McCall, Harry 
McClendon, William H., Jr. 
Montgomery, Richard B., Jr. 
Moreno, Arthur A. 
Normann, Frank S. 
*Porteous, Wm. A., Jr. 
Toler, John L. 
Waechter, Arthur J., Jr. 
Weiss, Stuart Paul 
Yancey, Benjamin W. 
Shreveport 
Browne, Percy N. 
Mayer, Charles L. 


MAINE 

Bangor 

Mitchell, James E. 
Portland 

Berman, Jacob H. 

Mahoney, William B. 

Richardson, Forrest E. 

Robinson, Clement F. 

Whitehouse, Brooks 
Skowhegan 

Merrill, Edward F. 
Waterville 

Weeks, Thomas N. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Albert, Milton A. 
Bartlett, Thomas N. 
Carman, Robert R. 
Cathcart, E. Kemp 
Clarke, William F. 
Combs, Hugh D. 
Cunningham, Fred D. 
Denmead, Garner W. 
*Duckett, O. Bowie, Jr. 
*Harrison, Walter V. 
Hartman, Charles C. 
Holmes, Arthur C. 
Kraus, A. Walter 
LeViness, Charles T., IT] 
Lilly, A. J. 
Littleton, Oliver W. 
Luhn, John A. 
McFall, John M. 
Murray, Clapham, Jr. 
Nickerson, Palmer R. 
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Nuttle, Harold C. 
Rollins, H. Beale 
Schisler, J. Harry 
Skeen, J. H. 
Smith, Clater W. 
Thomsen, Roszel C. 
Tschudi, Harold 
Weech, C. Sewell 
Weinberg, Leonard 
Bel Air 
McComas, Chas. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
Andrews, Earl E. 
Bickford, Arthur F. 
Brooks, Benj. 
Clennon, Eugene M. 
Cook, Robert A. B. 
Cotter, Richard J. 
Cryan, Harry E. 
Downs, John W. 
Field, Elias 
Gleason, Gay 
Goodale, Charles F. 
*Hemry, Leslie P. 
Lawton, James F. 
Marryott, Franklin J. 
Powers, Leland 
St. Clair, Ashley 
Walsworth, Roscoe 
Willard, Ralph H. 
Yont, Alonzo E. 
Yont, Laurence Dickson 
Brockton 
Carlson, Alphon N. 
Holyoke 
Lyon, Clifford S. 
Springfield 
Gordon, Gurdon W. 
Simpson, Archer R. 
Worcester 
Milton, Charles C. 
Proctor, Charles W. 
Ryan, Frank P. 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
Burke, Louis E. 
Bay City 
Black, Albert W. 
Brooker, James K. 
Benton Harbor 
Hammond, J. Tedford 
Robinson, Thomas N. 
Coldwater 
Frankhauser, William H. 
Detroit 
Alexander, E. Dean 
BeGole, Ari M. 
Brown, Howard D. 
Buchanan, G. Cameron 
Cary, George H. 
Carey, L. J. 
Carrigan, Leo J. 
Cooper, George J. 
Coulter, Clark C. 


Crawford, Milo H. 
Davidson, Carl F. 
Dodd, Lester P. 
Eggenberger, William J. 
Johnson, Harold A. 
Lacey, Ralph B. 
Laymon, Paul E. 
Mansfield, Walter A. 
Mason, Stevens T. 
Moseman, Edward 
Scroggie, Lee J. 
Toohy, Clifford M. 
*Wickham, William A. 
Escanaba 
McGinn, Denis 
Grand Rapids 
Cholette, Paul E. 
*McCaslin, W. R. 
Rodgers, Harry E. 
Varnum, Laurent Kimball 
Kalamazoo 
Dalm, Jacob A. 
Jackson, H. Clair 
Lansing 
Jennings, Clayton F. 
Kelley, Dean W. 
Platz, Henry A. 
Searl, William C. 
Marquette 
Eldredge, Ralph R. 
Muskegon 
Rogoski, Alexis J. 
Saginaw 
Crane, Lloyd T. 
Crane, William E. 
Heilman, Ferdinand D. 
Saulte Ste. Marie 
Hudson, Roberts P. 


MINNESOTA 


Albert Lea 
Knudson, Bennett O. 
Duluth 
Hunt, Rollo F. 
Montague, J. E. 
Palmer, Ray G. 
Reavill, R. B. 
Minneapolis 
Brenner, Hughes L. 
Carroll, Harold J. 
Durham, F. H. 
Freeman, Wm. H. 
Gillette, Lewis R. 
Guesmer, Arnold L. 
Mahoney, Geoffrey P. 
*Miley, Mortimer B. 
McGough, Paul J. 
Rich, Ernest A. 
Swanson, Alvin W. 
Warner, C. E. 
Rochester 
O’Brien, F. J. 
St. Cloud 
Quinlivan, Ray J. 
St. Paul 
Benson, Palmer 
Cummins, Ray E. 
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Kelley, James E. 
Nelson, Arthur E. 
O’Hearn, John V. 
Orr, Charles N. 
Priest, Myrl F. 
Sexton, John J. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Aberdeen 

Holmes, George Maynard 
Clarksdale 

Brewer, Edward C 
Greenwood 

Odom, H. Talbot 


White, W. H. 
Hattiesburg 

Heidelberg, R. W. 

Roberts, M. M. 
Hazlehurst 

Henley, William S. 
Jackson 

Dunn, Vardaman S. 

Eager, Pat H., Jr. 

Hendrick, Leon F. 

Hulen, Mrs. Elizabeth W. 

Jackson, Forrest B 

Jones, L. Barrett 

Lipscomb, Hubert S. 

Snow, C. B. 

Stevens, J. Morgan 

Stevens, John Morgan, Jr. 

Travis, Cecil F. 

*Watkins, Thomas H. 

Watkins, William H 

Wells, W. Calvin 

Wells, W. Calvin, IT] 
Laurel 

Welch, W. S. 
Meridian 

Covington, J. A., Jr 

Miller, Charles Carroll 

Snow, Edward L. 

*Wilbourn, James Cox 

Wilbourn, R. E. 
Oxford 

Smallwood, Robert L 
Tupelo 

Anderson, John R. 
Vicksburg 

Dent, Robert L. 
West Point 

Tubb, Thomas Jefferson 


MISSOURI 

Cape Girardeau 

Oliver, Allen 
Hannibal | 

Carstarphen, Harry 
Jefferson City 

*Blair, James T., Jr. 
Joplin 

Bond, Ray 

Scott, John W. 

*Seiler, Robert E. 

Van Fleet, Herbert 


Kansas City 


Ahlvin, Robert E. 
Bellemere, Fred 
Brock, Harvey T. 
Buck, Henry W. 
Curran, Ray W. 
Eager, Henry I. 
Garrity, Stanley 
Gordon, George L. 
Howell, Charles M., Jr. 
Johnson, Lowell R. 
Kelley, Thomas D. 
Knowles, William F. 
Koontz, Paul G. 
Lathrop, John H. 
Michaels, William C. 
Morse, Rupert G. 
Mosman, O. C. 
Murphy, David A. 
Nugent, James E. 
Parker, Leo B. 
Reeder, P. E. 
Rhodes, Frederick Atlas 
Robertson, J. B. 
Shughart, Henry M. 
Smithson, Spurgeon L. 
Sprinkle, Paul C. 
Stewart, Joseph R. 
Sweet, William P. 
Trippe, Alvin C. 
Tucker, R. C. 
Warner, C. F. 
Winger, Maurice H. 


Mexico 


Fry, W. Wallace 


New Madrid 


Baynes, R. F. 


St. Joseph 


Brown, Robert A., Jr. 
Douglas, Richard L. 
Garvey, Joseph M. 

s 


St. Loui: 


Alexander, Alonzo A. 
Anderson, Roscoe 
Barnard, Herbert E. 
Clifford, Clark M. 
Ely, Wayne 

Frobase, Roy H. 
Gantner, George 
Hecker, Harold F. 
Heneghan, George E. 
Hocker, Lon O. 
*Hocker, Lon, Jr. 
Leahy, John S. 
*Leahy, John S., Jr. 
Lucas, Wilder 
Mayne, Walter R. 
McHaney, Powell B. 
Moser, W. Edwin 
Nangle, John J. 
O’Herin, William 
Reagan, Franklin E. 
Schwartz, Wilbur C. 
Willson, George C. 


Springfield 


Mann, Frank C. 
Miller, J. Weston 
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Neale, Ben M 
Stone, Aytchmonde P., Jr 


MONTANA 

Billings 

Jameson, W. J. 
Butte 

Corette, Robert D. 
Glendive 

*Hildebrand, Raymond 
Great Falls 

Speer, J. W. 


NEBRASKA 

Benkelman 

Hines, Leon L. 
Chadron 

Crites, E. D. 
Falls City 

Chaney, Paul P. 
Hastings 

Conway, Jas. D. 
Lincoln 

Aitken, Philip M. 

‘Baylor, F. B. 

Cline, Earl 

Devoe, Robert W. 

Doyle, Lewis R. 

Stewart, Don W. 
Norfolk 

Deutsch, Frederick M. 
Omaha 

Barton, John L. 

Cleary, G. J. 

Crossman, Raymond M 

DeLacy, G. L. 

Farber, John A. 

Fraser, William C. 

Gross, Daniel J. 

Kuhns, Barton H. 

May, Albert E. 

Neely, Robert D. 

Rosewater, Stanley M. 

Young, Raymond G. 
York 

Dougherty, John E. 


NEVADA 
Reno 


McLaughlin, John T. 
*Pike, Miles N. 
Sanford, William C. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dover 
Burns, Stanley M. 
Manchester 
Devine, Maurice F. 
Wyman, Louis Eliot 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City 

Cole, Maurice Y. 

Bolte, G. Arthur 
Camden 

Carroll, Walter R. 

Lloyd, Frank T., Jr. 

Orlando, Samuel P. 


Jersey City 
Carpenter, James D., Jr. 
Markley, Edward A. 
Smith, Forrest S. 
Townsend, Mark, Jr. 
Newark 
Coult, Joseph 
Cox, William H. D. 
Foley, Gerald T. 
Francis, John J. 
Kristeller, Lionel P. 
McKennett, Fred A. 
Smith, Sylvester C., Jr. 
Stickel, Fred G., Jr. 
Van Orman, Francis 
Walburg, Harry E. 
Paterson 
Evans, William W. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Rodey, Pearce Coddington 
Roswell 
Frazier, Lake Jenkins 
Santa Fe 
Gilbert, Carl H. 


NEW YORK 
Albany 
Conners, John J., Jr. 
Gallagher, Donald 
Pirnie, Nelson R. 
Sullivan, Charles B. 
Binghamton 
Kramer, Donald W. 
Buffalo 
Adams, Harold J. 
Baier, Milton L. 
Barth, Philip C. 
Brown, Edmund S. 
Brown, Franklin R. 
Hassett, William D. 
Schultz, Peter A. 
Steele, Gordon 
Thomas, Ulysses S. 
Turner, Mark N. 
Dunkirk 
Woodin, Glenn W. 
Jamestown 
Fletcher, William H., Jr. 
Wright, Clive L. 
New York City 
Beha’, James A. 
Blanchet, George Arthur 
Brimmer, Leo M. 
Butler, A. Prentiss 
Butler, William 
Caverly, Raymond N. 
Cox, L. C 
Crosby, George R. 
Dickens, Donald J. 
Dimond, Herbert F. 
Dodson, Torrey DeWitt 
Dorsett, J. Dewey 
Drake, Hervey J. 
Duncan, O. D. 
Evans, Walter G. 
Fields, Ernest W. 
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Finnegan, Thomas J. 
*Foster, Alexander, Jr. 
Fredericks, Alanson Roswell 
Freeman, Mahlon A. 
Garvey, George A. 
*Haberman, Phillip W., Jr. 
Hamilton, John S., Jr. 
*Hargrave, Herbert W. J. 
Healy, T. J. 
Hyman, William A. 
*Kissam, Leo T. 
Kottgen, Hector 
Lowther, 'W. E. 
Martin, William Francis 
Maurice, Stewart 
May, James B. 
Mendes, William B. 
Moses, Henry C. 
Murphy, James R. (Ray) 
McCormick, Robert M. 
McElraevy, John Jr. 
McGuirk, James J., Jr. 
McLaughlin, D. Hayes 
McLoughlin, James J. 
Nichols, Henry W. 
O’Malley, Thomas J. 
Robertson, D. Curtis 
Rudolph, Harold W. 
Schenck, William E. 
*Shereff, Jay 
Ten Eyck, Barent 
Topping, Price H. 
Trosk, George 
Ughetta, Casper B. 
Wagner, Richard C. 
Watters, Thomas, Jr. 
Werner, Victor Davis 
Wesley, George B. 
*Westcott, Walter U. 
White, Thomas E. 
Winans, William M. 
Niagara Falls 
Runals, Clarence R. 
Norwich 
Lee, David F. 
Ogdensburg 
Fitzgerald, Edmund 
Rochester 
Block, Wilton A. 
Burns, George 
Green, Charles W. 
Lamb, Edward H. 
Webster, Luther Ira 
Zurett, Melvin H. 
Rome - 
O’Hara, James M. 
Schenectady 
Salmon, Del B. 
Syracuse 
Bond, George H. 
*Bond, George H., Jr. 
Brown, Oscar J. 
Farnham, John H. 
Higgins, Grove Lawrence 
Hughes, John H. 
Mangin, William B. 
Mawhinney, Donald M. 


Murphy, Joseph B. 
O’Connor, James H. 
Ryan, Lewis C. 

Stratton, Hubert C. 


Bisselle, Morgan F. 
Burns, Edward J., Jr. 
Hubbard, Moses G., Jr. 
Kernan, Warnick J. 
O’Hara, James M. 
Tucker, Warren C. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Albermarle 


Smith, W. Erskine 
Asheboro 
Smith, Thomas Lynwood 
Asheville 
Bernard, Silas G. 
Hartshorn, Edwin S. 
*Horner, J. M., Jr. 
Jordan, John Y., Jr. 
Uzzell, T. A., Jr. 
Williams, Robert Ransom 
Burlington 
Cooper, Thomas D. 
Charlotte 
Gover, Charles H. 
Kennedy, Frank H. 
Durham 
Sykes, Robert H. 
Edenton 
Pruden, W. D. 
Elizabeth City 
LeRoy, J. Henry 
Greensboro 
McLendon, L. P. 
Sapp, Armistead W. 
Smith, Julius C. 
Greenville 
James, J. B. 
Henderson 
Bridgers, J. H. 
Kittrell, R. G. 
Perry, Bennett H. 
Hickory 
Bagby, Charles W. 
High Point 
Haworth, Horace S. 
Kinston 
Whitaker, R. A. 
Lumberton 
Johnson, E. M. 
McLean, Dickson 
Madison 
Brown, Junius C. 
New Bern 
Ward, D. L. 
Raleigh 
Allen, Murray 
*Anderson, John H., Jr. 
Fletcher, A. J. 
Ruark, Robert 
- Smith, Willis 
Reidsville 
Brown, Junius C. 
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Rockingham 
Bynum, Fred W. 
Rocky Mount 
Winslow, Francis E. 
Rutherfordton 
Hamrick, Fred D. 
Wilmington 
Campbell, William B. 
Carr, J. O. 
James, Murray G. 
Newman, Harriss 
Poisson, Louis J. 
Wright, Isaac C. 
Winston-Salem 
Hutchins, Fred S. 
Ingle, John J. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck 

Cox, Gordon V. 

Young, Clyde L. 
Devils Lake 

Traynor, Mack V. 
Fargo 

Nilles, Herbert G. 

Wattam, C. C. 
Grand Forks 

Bangs, Philip R. 
Mandan 

Sullivan, John F. 


OHIO 


Akron 

Buckingham, Lisle M. 

Guinther, Robert 

Kelly, William A. 

Olds, James 

Waltz, Harold Addison 

Wise, Chester G. 
Ashtabula 

Shaylor, Clyde L. 

Warren, Theodore E. 
Bellaire 

Matz, Edmund L. 
Canton 

Cope, Kenneth B. 

Ketterer, John G. 

Raley, Donald W. 

Wright, Clyde H. 
Cincinnati 

Hightower, H. G. 

Marble, Harry E. 

Schneider, Philip J. 

Shaffer, Herbert 

Shohl, Walter M. 
Cleveland 

Baldwin, A. D. 

Burtt, Roger C. 

Butler, James A. 

Cull, Frank X. 

Davenport, Leroy Benjamin 

Diehm, Ellis Raymond 

Havighurst, James W. 

Horn, Clinton M. 

Howell, William D. 

Jamison, Robert H. 

Kistner, John R. 


Lipscomb, Thomas E. 
*McNeal, Harley J. 
Reed, Peter 
Roberts, H. Melvin 
Roberts, Melvin M. 
Sellers, Charles W. 
Ulrich, Leslie R. 
VanDuzer, Ashley M. 
Young, Fred J. 
Columbus 
Anderson, James E. 
Bennett, Hugh M. 
Benoy, Wilbur E. 
Bridge, B. B. 
Dempsey, Peter E. 
Doucher, Thomas A. 
Ford, Byron Edward 
Frater, George E. 
Foster, John E. 
Hensel, Eugene L. 
Knepper, William E. 
Leftwich, Charles W. 
*Schoenborn, J. Urlin 
Moore, John W. D. 
*Saxby, Russell G. 
Selva, William H. 
Tangeman, Carl 
Thornbury, P. L. 
Tussing, L. Benton 
Vorys, John M. 
White, Andrew J., Jr. 
*Wilcox, Marshall E. 
Wiles, Arthur W. 
Winkler, John H. 
Dayton 
Curtner, Clifford R. 
Estabrook, Hubert A. 
Matthews, Wm. M. 
Pickrel, Wm. G. 
Young, Robert F. 
Elyria 
Rice, Robert H. 
Gallipolis 
Cherrington, Henry W. 
Greenville 
Marchal, Vernon L. 
Hamilton 
Andrews, John D. 


Curtis, Charles E. 

McVay, Don 
Lima 

Cable, C. M. 
Mansfield 

Galbraith, James W. 
Marietta 


Williams, Harold L. 
Middletown 

Elliott, Clifford W. 

Wilmer, G. W. A. 
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New Philadelphia 
Fisher, Cletus A. 
*Limbach, Arthur L. 
Portsmouth 
Fitch, Chester P. 


Anderson, James Alonzo 
Green, Robert T. 


Steubenville 
Allebaugh, Carl F. 
Francis, Marshall H. 
*Irvine, John E. 
Smith, Carl H. 
Toledo 
Boxell, Earl F. 
Cobourn, Frank M. 
Cole, Charles J. 
Finn, William A. 
Fuller, Fred E. 
*Jacobson, Howard H. 
Notnagel, Leland H. 
Stecher, Joseph D. 
Stichter, Wayne E. 
Warner, Milo J. 
Troy 
*Shipman, F. L. 
Van Wert 
Landis, M. L. 
Wright, Kerns 
Warren 
Kightlinger, Paul E. 
Woodsfield 
Kremer, Theodore J. 
Xenia 
Finney, J. A. 
Youngstown 
Emery, Norman A. 
George, Hermon N. 
Nicholson, Robert J. 
Pfau, William E. 
Stephens, Oscar A. 


OKLAHOMA 


McAlester 
*Arnote, Walter J. 
Oklahoma City 
*Bowman, Byrne A. 
Brown, Mart 
Butler, John F. 
Crowe, V. P. 
Dudley, J. B. 
Duvall, Duke 
Embry, John 
*Fellers, James D. 
Johnson, Charles Edward 
Johnson, Russell V. 
Love, F. C. 
Monnet, Claude 
Pierce, Clayton B. 
Pierson, Welcome D. 
Tolbert, Raymond A. 
Shawnee 
Abernathy, Geo. C. 


*Abernathy, Kenneth 
Tulsa 

Davis, Parke 

Smith, H. L. 


OREGON 
Portland 
Wood, Borden 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
Ancon 
Ramirez, Charles E. 
Van Siclen, Wm. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown 

Snyder, Henry L. 
Bradford 

Nash, Francis M. 
Butler 

Brandon, J. Campbell 

Henninger, Zeno F. 
Chambersburg 

Strite, Edwin D. 
Chester 

MacCarter, William J., Jr 
Clearfield 

Arnold, John C. 
Doylestown 

Achey, Webster S. 
Easton 

Fox, Edward J., Jr. 
Greensburg 

Best, R. E. 
Harrisburg 

Feinour, John G. 

Storey, Douglass D. 
Lancaster 

Hambright, George T 

Windolph, F. Lyman 
Norristown 

McTighe, Desmond J. 
Philadelphia 

Beechwood, George Eugene 

Buntin, W. E. 

*Bunting, Charles T. 

Burke, Patrick F. 

Campbell, Wm. T. 

Conwell, Joseph S. 

Cushman, Edward H. 

Daniel, Todd 

Detweiler, George H. 

Drewry, W. Shepherd 

Foley, Michael A. 

Goshorn, H. Rook 

Henderson, Joseph W. 

Klaw, Abel 

Koch, Roscoe R. 

*LaBrum, J. Harry 

Markel, Edwin C. 

Martin, John B. 

Mason, William Clarke 

*Mount, Thomas F. 

Mungall, Daniel 

Redeker, Harry S. 

Roberts, E. A. 

Swartz, C. Donald 

Williams, Ira Jewell 
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Pittsburgh 
Dalzell, R. D. 
Dickie, J. Roy 
Jennings, Dale C. 
McCamey, Harold E. 
McConnell, D. H. 
Miller, John L. 
Pringle, Samuel W. 
Sheriff, John C. 
Warmcastle, Karl W. 
Scranton 
Harris, Walter W. 
Sharon 
Cusick Martin E. 
McNeal, Ira B. 
Sunbury 
Klien, Richard Henry 
Knight, Harry S. 
Uniontown 
Higbee, W. Brown 
Washington 
Marriner, Rufus S. 
McAlister, David I. 
Moore, Harry Franklin 
Wiley, John F. 
*Zelt, Wray G., Jr. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport 
Haire, J. Russell 
Providence 
Boss, Henry M., Jr. 
Hebert, Felix 
Reynolds, Francis V. 
Semple, Harold R. 
Sherwood, Herbert M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 
Buist, George L. 
Moore, Benjamin Allston 
Rivers, George L. Buist 


Columbia 
Cain, Pinckney L. 
*Nelson, P. H. 
Whaley, Thomas B. 
Greenville 
Johnston, John E. 
Spartanburg 
*Carlisle, Robert M. 
Daniel, C. Erskine 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Deadwood 

*Bettelheim, B. K. 
Mitchell 

Whiting, Charles S. 
Pierre 

Goldsmith, Karl 
Rapid City 

*Leedom, Boyd 
Sioux Falls 

Bailey, T. M. 

Warren, F. G. 

Woods, M. T. 
Watertown 

Stover, Walter 


TENNESSEE 

Bristol 

Stant, Donald T. 
Chattanooga 

Folts, Aubrey F. 

Miller, Vaughn 

Noone, Charles A. 
Fayettvi 

Holman, B. E. 
Johnson City 

Bowman, Adam B. 
Kingsport 

Kelly, F. M. 
Knoxville 

Bass, Leslie 

*McCampbell, H. H., Jr. 

McConnell, Robert M. 

Poore, H. T. 

Webb, D. C. 
Memphis 

Apperson, John W. 

Armstrong, W. P. 

*Braden, Emmett W. 

Evans, Thos. A. 

Fitzhugh, Millsaps 

Fitzhugh, Scott 

Heiskell, A. Langstreet 

King, Earl 

McCadden, J. E. 

McDonald, W. Percy 

Nelson, Robert M. 

Taylor, Lowell 
Nashville 

*Crownover, Arthur, Jr. 

Davis, Lindsey M. 

Henry, Douglas 

Maddin, John Keith 

*Manier, Miller 

Manier, Will R., Jr. 

McCary, Joe T. 

*McGugin, Dan E. 

Peebles, James M. 

Watkins, Thomas G. 
Paris 

Van Dyke, James W. 


TEXAS 
Amarillo 
Morgan, B. L. 
Austin 
Brown, Jay H. 
Gay, Coleman 
Beaumont 
Bell, Major T. 
Cecil, Lamar 
Marcus, David C. 
Dallas 
Brundidge, Oscar D. 
Chrestman, M. N. 
Grissom, Pinkney 
Hall, Albert B. 
Holland, Robert B. 
Leachman, Neth L. 
Lipscomb, William 
Malone, Ralph Waldo 
*Payne, Robert G. 
Rice, J. Percival 
Strasburger, Henry W. 
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Thompson, William 
Thompson, Will C. 
Thurman, Hal C. 
Touchstone, Lucien 
Touchstone, O. O. 
Wassell, Thomas W. 
El Paso 
Brown, Volney M. 
Hardie, Thornton 
Morton, R. A. D. 
Fort Worth 
Cantey, S. B., Jr. 
Gooch, J. A. (Tiny) 
Galveston 
Levy, Adrian F. 
Mills, Ballinger 
Houston 
Cole, Robert L., Sr. 
*Cole, Robert L., Jr. 
Freeman, John H. 
Gresham, Newton 
Kemper, W. L. 
*Mehaffy, James W. 
Morris, Larry W. 
Ryan, William M. 
Wood, A. C. 
San Antonio 
Birkhead, Claude V. 
*Groce, Josh H. 
Lang, Sylvan 


Wichita Falls 
King, Bert 


Salt Lake City 
Cannon, Edwin B. 
Ray, Paul H. 
Shields, Dan B. 


VERMONT 
Rutland 
*Wing, Leonard F. 
VIRGINIA 


UTAH 


Arlington 
*Ross, James H. 
Bristol 
Stant, Donald T. 
Charlottesville 
Duke, W. E. 
Harrisonburg 
*Conrad, George D. 
Norfolk 
Black, Barron F. 
*Davis, Leonard H. 


Bowles, Aubrey R., Jr. 
*Christian, Andrew D. 


Craig, Irvin G. 

Gay, Thomas Benjamin 

Goddin, John C. 

May, John G., Jr. 

Mays, David J. 

*Parker, Alexander W. 

Wicker, John J., Jr. 
Roanoke ‘ 

Muse, Leonard G. 

Shackelford, Geo. S., Jr. 
Suffolk 

Corbitt, James H. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle 
Brethorst, Stephen W. 
Eggerman, D. G 
Gates, Cassius E. 
Hutson, Chas. T. 
Kahin, George 
Karr, Day 
Karr, Payne 
McKelvey, W. R. 


Cheney, J. C. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley 

Scherer, L. L. 
Charleston 

Guiher, James M. 

Jackson, Thomas B. 

Klostermeyer, Howard R. 

Morris, Stanley C. 

O'Farrell, William T. 
Clarksburg 

Guiher, James M. 

Robinson, Howard L. 

Stathers, William G. 

Ikins 

Arnold, D. H. Hill 
Fairmont 

Haymond, Frank C. 
Huntington 

Marshall, E. A. 

Scott, Paul W. 
Martinsburg 

Martin, Clarence E. 
Parkersburg 

Davis, Fred L. 

Hiteshew, H. O. 
Wheeling 

Curl, Joseph R. 

Goodwin, Russell B. 

Hugus, Wright 

Nesbitt, Frank W. 

Nesbitt, Russell G. 
Williamson 

Slaven, Lant R. 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton 


*Emmert, Dudley O’Neal 
Parnell, Andrew W. 
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Beloit 
Adams, H. W. 
Chippewa Falls 
Stafford, Harold E. 
-Eau Claire 
Bundy, Egbert B. 
Fond du Lac 
*O’Neill, Edward T. 
Green Bay 
Bie, Walter T. 
Kenosha 
Richardson, Chester D. 
La Crosse 
Bunge, J. C. 
Engelhard, L. M. 
Fuller, Hubert V. 
Madison 
Grelle, Robert C. 
Hart, Lawrence E. 
Kilmer, A. E. 


Schlotthauer, George McD 


Snodgrass, Philip N. 

Sutherland, Robert J. 

Toebaas, Oscar T. 
Manitowoc 

Clark, W. J. 
Milwaukee 

Borgelt, E. H. 

Dougherty, Glenn R. 
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Grubb, Kenneth P. 
Hayes, Gerald P. 
*Kivett, Austin W. 
Kluwin, John A. 
Lamfrom, Leon B. 
Mehigan, Irving Patrick 
Swanstrom, Gerald M. 
Wickham, Arthur 
Oshkosh 
Dempsey, Ray C. 
Racine 
Heft, Carroll R. 
Myers, S. P. 
Rice Lake 
Coe, Laurence S. 
Stevens Point 
Schroeder, H. J. 
Wausau 
Genrich, Fred W. 
Puchner, R. E. 
Smith, Charles F. 
Sweitzer, J. Mearl 
Wisconsin Rapids 
Graves, R. B. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne 
Kline, M. A. 
Swainson, Clarence A. 
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